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Tue Countess Gemini was often ex- 
tremely bored—-bored, in her own 
phrase, to extinction. She had not 
been extinguished, however, and she 
struggled bravely enough with her 
destiny, which had been to marry an 
unaccommodating Florentine, who in- 
sisted upon living in his native town, 
where he enjoyed such consideration 
as might attach to a gentleman whose 
talent for losing at cards had not the 
merit of being incidental to an 
obliging disposition. The Count 
Gemini was not liked even by those 
who won from him; and he bore a 
name which, having a measurable 
value in Florence, was, like the local 
coin of the old Italian states, without 
currency in other parts of the penin- 
sula. In Rome he was simply a very 
dull Florentine, and it is not remark- 
able that he should not have cared to 
pay frequent visits to a city where, to 
carry it off, his dulness needed more 
explanation than was convenient. 
The Countess lived with her eyes upon 
Rome, and it was the constant griev- 
ance of her life that she had not a 
habitation there. She was ashamed 
to say how seldom she had been 
allowed to go there; it scarcely made 
the matter better that there were 
other members of the Florentine 
nobility who never had been there at 


all. She went whenever she could; 
that was all she could say. Or 
rather, not all; but all she said 
she could say. In fact, she had 
much more to say about it, and 
had often set forth the reasons 
why she hated Florence, and had 
wished to end her days in the shadow 
of St. Peter’s. They are reasons, 
however, which do not closely concern 
us, and were usually summed up in 
the declaration that Rome, in short, 
was the Eternal City, and that Flor- 
ence was simply a pretty little place 
like any other. The Countess ap- 
parently needed to connect the idea of 
eternity with her amusements. She 
was convinced that society was in- 
finitely more interesting in Rome, 
where you met celebrities all winter 
at evening parties. At Florence there 
were no celebrities ; none at least she 
had heard of. Since her brother’s 
marriage her impatience had greatly 
increased ; she was so sure that his 
wife had a more brilliant life than 
herself. She was not so intellectual 
as Isabel, but she was intellectual 
enough to do justice to Rome—not to 
the ruins and the catacombs, not even 
perhaps to the church-ceremonies and 
the sceneries ; but certainly to all the 
rest. She heard a great deal about 
her sister-in-law, and knew perfectly 
that Isabel was having a beautiful 
time. She had indeed seen it for her- 
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self on the only occasion on which she 
*had enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Palazzo Roccanera. She had spent a 
week there during the first winter of 
her brother’s marriage; but she had 
not been encouraged to renew this 
satisfaction. Osmond didn’t want her 
—that she was perfectly aware of ; 
but she would have gone all the 
same, for after all she didn’t care 
two straws about Osmond. But her 
husband wouldn't Jet her, and the 
money-question was always a trouble. 
Isabel had been very nice; the 
Countess, who had liked her sister-in- 
law from the first, had not been 
blinded by envy to Isabel's personal 
merits. She had always observed that 
she got on better with clever women 
than with silly ones, like herself ; the 
silly ones could never understand her 
wisdom, whereas the clever ones—the 
really clever ones—always understood 
her silliness. It appeared to her that, 
different as they were in appearance 
and general style, Isabel and she had 
a patch of common ground somewhere, 
which they would set their feet upon 
atlast. It was not very large, but it 
was firm, and they would both know it 
when once they touched it. And then 
she lived, with Mrs. Osmond, under 
the intluence of a pleasant surprise ; 
she was constantly expecting that 
Isabel would “look down” upon her, 
and she as constantly saw this opera- 
tion postponed. She asked herself 
when it would begin; not that she 
cared much; but she wondered what 
kept it in abeyanes. Her sister-in- 
law regarded her with none but level 
glances, and expressed for the poor 
Countess as little contempt as admira- 
tion. In reality, Isabel would as soon 
have thought of despising her as of 
passing a moral judgment on a cocka- 
too. She was not indifferent to her 
husband’s sister, however: she was 
rather a little afraid of her. She 
wondered at her; she thought her 
very extraordinary. The Countess 
seemed to her to have no soul; she 
was like a bright shell, with a polished 


sarface, in which something would 


rattle when you shook it. This rattle 
was apparently the Countess’s spiritual 
principle ; a little loose nut that tum- 
bled about inside of her. She was too 
odd for disdain, too anomalous for 
comparisons. Isabel would have in- 
vited her again (there was no question 
of inviting the Count); but Osmond, 
after his marriage, had not scrupled 
to say frankly that Amy was a fool of 
the worst species—a fool whose folly 
was irrepressible, like genius. He 
said at another time that she had no 
heart ; and he added in a moment that 
she had given it all away—in small 
pieces, like a wedding-cake. The fact 
of not having been asked was of course 
another obstacle to the Countess’s 
going again to Rome; but at the 
period with which this history has 
now to deal, she was in receipt of 
an invitation to spend several weeks 
at the Palazzo Roccanera. The pro 
posal had come from Osmond himself, 
who wrote to his sister that she must 
be prepared to be very quiet. Whether 
or no she found in this phrase all the 
meaning he had put into it, I am un- 
able to say ; but she accepted the invi- 
tation on any terms. She was curious, 
moreover ; for one of the impressions 
of her former visit had been that her 
brother had found his match. Before 
the marriage she had been sorry for 
Isabel, so sorry as to have had serious 
thoughts—if any of the Countess’s 
thoughts were serious—of putting her 
on her guard. But she had let that 
pass, and after a little she was re- 
assured. Osmond was as lofty as 
ever, but his wife would not be an 
easy victim. The Countess was not 
very exact at measurements; but it 
seemed to her that if Isabel should 
draw herself up she would be the 
taller spirit of the two. What she 
wanted to learn now was whether 
Isabel had drawn herself up; it would 
give her immense pleasure to see 
Osmond overtopped. 

Several days before she was to start 
for Rome a servant brought her the 
card of a visitor—a card with the 
simple superscription, ‘‘ Henrietta C. 
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Stackpole.’”” The Countess pressed 
her finger-tips to her forehead; she 
did not remember to have known any 
such Henrietta as that. The servant 
then remarked that the lady had 
requested him to say that if the 
Countess should not recognise her 
name, she would know her well enough 
on seeing her. By the time she ap- 
peared before her visitor, she had in 
fact reminded herself that there was 
once a literary lady at Mrs. Touchett’s; 
the only woman of letters she had 
ever encountered. That is, the only 
modern one, for she was the daughter 
of a defunct poetess. She recognised 
Miss Stackpole immediately ; the more 
so that Miss Stackpole seemed per- 
fectly unchanged ; and the Countess, 
who was thoroughly good-natured, 
thought it rather fine to be called on 
by a person of that sort of distinc- 
tion. She wondered whether Miss 
Stackpole had come on account of her 
mother—whether she had heard of the 
American Corinne. Her mother was 
not at all like Isabel’s friend; the 
Countess could see at a glance that 
this lady was much more modern ; and 
she received an impression of the 
improvements that were taking place 
—chiefly in distant countries—in the 
character (the professional character) 
of literary ladies. Her mother used 
to wear a Roman scarf thrown over 
a pair of bare shoulders, and a gold 
laurel-wreath set upon a multitude of 
glossy ringlets. She spoke softly and 
vaguely, with a kind of Southern 
accent ; she sighed a great deal, and 
was not at all enterprising. But 
Henrietta, the Countess could see, was 
always closely buttoned and compactly 
braided ; there was something brisk 
and business-like in her appearance, 
and her manner was almost conscien- 
tiously familiar. The Countess could 
not but fee! that the correspondent of 
the Interviewer was much more efficient 
than the American Corinne. 

Henrietta explained that she had 
come to see the Countess because she 
was the only person she knew in 
Florence, and that when she visited 


a foreign city she liked to see some- 
thing more than superficial travellers. 
She knew Mrs. Touchett, but Mrs. 
Touchett was in America, and even 
if she had been in Florence Henrietta 
would not have gone to see her, for 
Mrs. Touchett was not one of her 
admirations. 

“Do you mean by that that I am?” 
the Countess asked, smiling graciously. 

“Well, I like you better than I do 
her,” said Miss Stackpole. “I seem 
to remember that when I saw you 
before you were very interesting. I 
don’t know whether it was an accident, 
or whether it is your usual style. At 
any rate, I was a good deal struck 
with what you said. I made use of it 
afterwards in print.” 

“Dear me!” cried the Countess, 
staring and half-alarmed ; “I had no 
idea I ever said anything remarkable ! 
I wish I had known it.” 

“Tt was about the position of 
women in this city,’’ Miss Stackpole 
remarked. ‘‘ You threw a good deal 
of light upon it.” 

“The position of women is very 
uncomfortable. Is that what you 
mean? And you wrote it down and 
published it ?’’ the Countess went on. 
“ Ah, do let me see it!” 

“T will write to them to send you 
the paper if you like,” Henrietta 
said. ‘‘I didn’t mention your name ; 
I only said a lady of high rank. And 
then I quoted your views.” 

The Countess threw herself hastily 
backward, tossing up her clasped 
hands, 

“Do you know I am rather sorry 
you didn’t mention my name? I 
should have rather liked to see my 
name in the papers. I forget what 
my views were ; I havesomany! But 
IT am not ashamed of them. I am not 
at all like my brother—I suppose you 
know my brother? He thinks it a 
kind of disgrace to be put into the 
papers; if you were to quote him he 
would never forgive you.” 

“He needn't be afraid; I shall 
never refer to him,” said Miss Stack- 
pole, with soft dryness. “That's 
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another reason,” she added, “why I 
wanted to come and see you. You 
know Mr. Osmond married my dearest 
friend.” 

“Ah, yes; you were a friend of 
Isabel's. I was trying to think what 
I knew about you.” 

“T am quite willing to be known 
by that,’’ Henrietta declared. ‘‘ But 
that isn’t what your brother likes to 
know me by. He has tried to break 
up my relations with Isabel.” 

“Don’t permit it,” said 
Countess. 

“That's what I want to talk about. 
I am going to Rome.” 

“So am I!” the Countess cried. 
“ We will go together.” 

“With great pleasure. And when 
I write about my journey I will 
mention you by name, as my com- 

ion.” 

The Countess sprang from her chair 
and came and sat on the sofa beside 
her visitor. 

* Ah, you must send me the paper ! 
My husband won't like it; but he 
need never see it. Besides, he doesn’t 
know how to read.” 

Henrietta’s large eyes became im- 
mense. 

* Doesn’t know how to read? May 
I put that in my letter?” 

“In your letter?” 

“In the Interviewer. 

r 
“Oh yes, if you like; with his 
Are you going to stay with 
Isabel ?” 

Henrietta held up her head, gazing 
a little in silence at her hostess. 

‘*She has not asked me. I wrote 
to her I was coming, and she answered 
that she would engage a room for me 


the 


That’s my 


at a pension.” 

The Countess listened with extreme 
interest. 

“‘That’s Osmond,” she remarked, 
pregnantly. 


“‘Tsabel ought to resist,” said Miss 


Stackpole. “I am afraid she has 
ehanged a great deal. I told her she 
would |” 


“T am sorry to hear it; I hoped 
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she would have her own way. Why 
doesn’t my brother like you?” the 
Countess added, ingenuously. 

“T don’t know, and I don’t care. 
He is perfectly welcome not to like 
me; I don’t want every one to like 
me; I should think less of myself if 
some people did. A journalist can’t 
hope to do much good unless he gets a 
good deal hated; that’s the way he 
knows how his work goes on. And 
it’s just the same for a lady. But I 
didn’t expect it of Isabel.”’ 

**Do you mean that she hates 
you?” the Countess inquired. 

“T don’t know; I want to see. 
That’s what I am going to Rome 
for.” 

“Dear me, what a tiresome errand!” 
the Countess exclaimed. 

“She doesn’t write to me in the 
same way; it’s easy to see there’s a 
difference. If you know anything,” 
Miss Stackpole went on, “I should 
like to hear it beforehand, so as to 
decide on the line I shall take.” 

The Countess thrust out her under 
lip and gave a gradual shrug. 

“T know very little; I see and 
hear very little of Osmond. He 
doesn’t like me any better than he 
appears to like you.” 

“Yet you are not a_lady-cor- 
respondent,” said Henrietta, thought- 
fully. 

“Oh, he has plenty of reasons. 
Nevertheless they have invited me— 
I am to stay in the house!” And 
the Countess smiled almost fiercely ; 
her exultation, for the moment, took 
little account of Miss Stackpole’s dis- 
appointment. 

This lady, however, regarded it very 
placidly. 

“T should not have gone if she had 
asked me. That is, I think I should 
not ; and I am glad I hadn’t to make 
up my mind. It would have been a 
very difficult question. I should not 
have liked to turn away from her, and 
yet I should not have been happy 
under her roof. A pension will suit 
me very well. But that is not all.” 

“ Rome is very good just now,” said 
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the Countess ; “there are all sorts of 
smart people. Did you ever hear of 
Lord Warburton ?” 

“Hear of him? I know him very 
well. Do you consider him very 
smart?” Henrietta inquired. 

“1 don’t know him, but I am told 
he is extremely grand seigneur. He is 
making love to Isabel.” 

“ Making love to her ?”’ 

“So I’m told; I don’t know the 
details,” said the Countess lightly. 
** But Isabel is pretty safe.” 

Henrietta gazed earnestly at her 
companion ; for a moment she said 
nothing. 

“When do you go to Rome? ”’ she 
inquired, abruptly. 

‘“* Not for a week, I am afraid.” 

“] shall go to-morrow,” Henrietta 
said. “I think I had better not 
wait.” 

“ Dear me, I am sorry ; I am having 
some dresses made. I am told Isabel 
receives immensely. But I shall see 
you there; I shall call on you at your 
pension.” Henrietta sat still — she 
was lost in thought ; and suddenly the 
Countess cried, ‘‘ Ah, but if you don’t 
go with me you can’t describe our 
journey !” 

Miss Stackpole seemed unmoved by 
this consideration; she was thinking 
of something else, and she presently 
expressed it. 

“Tam not sure that I understand 
you about Lord Warburton.” 

“ Understand me? I mean he’s very 
nice, that’s all.” 

“Do you consider it nice to make 
love to married women?” Henrietta 
inquired, softly. 

The Countess stared, and then, 
with a little violent laugh— 

“ It’s certain that all the nice men 
do it. Get married and you'll see !’’ 
she added. 

“ That idea would be enough to pre- 
vent me,” said Miss Stackpole. “I 
should want my own husband; I 
shouldn’t want any one else’s. Do 
you mean that Isabel is guilty—is 
guilty—” and she paused a little, 
choosing her expression. 





“Do I mean she’s guilty? Oh dear 
no, not yet, I hope. I only mean 
that Osmond is very tiresome, and 
that Lord Warburton is, as I hear, a 
great deal at the house. I’m afraid 
you are scandalized.” 

“ No, I am very anxious,” Henrietta 
said. 

“ Ah, you are not very compliment- 
ary to Isabel! You should have more 
confidence. I tell you,” the Countess 
added quickly, “if it will bea comfort 
to you I will engage to draw him off.” 

Miss Stackpole answered at first 
only with the deeper solemnity of her 
eyes. 

“You don’t understand me,” she 
said after a while. “I haven't the 
idea that you seem to suppose. I am 
not afraid for Isabel—in that way. I 
am only afraid she is unhappy — 
that’s what I want to get at.” 

The Countess gave a dozen turns of 
the head; she looked impatient and 
sarcastic. 

“That may very well be; for my 
part I should like to know whether 
Osmond is.” 

Miss Stackpole had begun to bore 
her a little. 

“If she is really changed that must 
be at the bottom of it,” Henrietta 
went on. 

“ You will see; she will tell you,” 
said the Countess. 

“ Ah, she may not tell me—that’s 
what I am afraid of!” ; 

‘Well, if Osmond isn’t enjoying 
himself I flatter myself I shall dis- 
cover it,” the Countess rejoined. ; 

‘*T don’t care for that,” said Henri- 
etta. : 

“I do immensely! If Isabel is un- 
happy I am very sorry for her, but I 
can't help it. 1 might tell her some- 
thing that would make her worse, but 
I can’t tell her anything that would 
console her. What did she go and 
marry him for? If she had listened 
to me she would have got rid of him. 
I will forgive her, however, if I find 
she has made things hot for him! If 
she has simply allowed him to trample 
upon her I don’t know that I shall 
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even pity her. But I| don't think 
that’s very likely. I count upon 
finding that if she is miserable she 
has at least made him so.” 

Henrietta got up; these seemed to 
her, naturally, very dreadful expecta- 
tions. She honestly believed that she 
had no desire to see Mr. Osmond un- 
happy; and indeed he could not be 
for her the subject of a flight of fancy. 
She was on the whole rather disap- 
pointed in the Countess, whose mind 
moved in a narrower circle than she 
had imagined. 

“ It will be better if they love each 
other,” she said, gravely. 

“They can’t. He can’t love any 
one.” 

“T presumed that was the case. 
But it only increases my fear for 
Isabel. I shall positively start to- 
morrow.” 

“Isabel certainly has devotees,’ 
said the Countess, smiling very vividly. 
“TI declare I don’t pity her.” 

“Tt may be that I can’t assist her,” 
said Miss Stackpole, as if it were well 
not to have illusions. 

“You can have wanted to, at any 
rate, that’s something. I believe 
that’s what you came from America 
for,” the Countess suddenly added. 

“Yes, I wanted to look after her,” 
Henrietta said, serenely. 

Her hostess stood there smiling at 
her, with her small bright eyes and 
her eager-looking nose; a flush had 
come into each of her cheeks. 

“Ah, that’s very pretty—c’est bien 
genti! !”’ she said. “ Isn’t that what 
they call friendship ?”’ 

“T don’t know what they call it. 
I thought I had better come.”’ 

“She is very happy—she is very 
fortunate,” the Countess went on. 
“She has others besides.” And then 
she broke out, passionately. “She is 
more fortunate than I! I am as un- 
happy as she—I have a very bad 
husband ; he is a great deal worse 
than Osmond. And I have no friends ! 
[ thought I had, but they are gone! 
No one would do for me what you have 
done for her.” 


Henrietta was touched; there was 
nature in this bitter effusion. She 
gazed at her companion a moment, 
and then— 

*“ Look here, Countess, I will do 
anything for you that you like. I 
will wait over and travel with you! ” 

‘““ Never mind,’ the Countess an- 
swered, with a quick change of tone; 
“only describe me in the news- 
paper !”’ 

Henrietta, before leaving her, how- 
ever, was obliged to make her under- 
stand that she could not give a fictitious 
representation of her journey to Rome. 
Miss Stackpole was a strictly veracious 
reporter. 

On quitting the Countess she took 
her way to the Lung’ Arno, the sunny 
quay beside the river, where the 
bright-faced hotels familiar to tourists 
stand all in a row. She had learned 
her way before this through the 
streets of Florence (she was very quick 
in such matters) and was therefore 
able to turn with great decision of 
step out of the little square which 
forms the approach to the bridge of 
the Holy Trinity. She proceeded to 
the left, towards the Ponte Vecchio, 
and stopped in front of one of the 
hotels which overlook that structure. 
Here she drew forth a small pocket- 
book, took from it a card and a pencil, 
and, after meditating a moment, wrote 
a few words. It is our privilege to 
look over her shoulder, and if we 
exercise it we may read the brief 
query :—‘ Could I see you this even- 
ing for a few moments on a very 
important matter?’ Henrietta added 
that she should start on the mor- 
row for Rome. Armed with this 
little document she approached the 
porter, who now had taken up his 
station in the doorway, and asked if 
Mr. Goodwood were at home. ‘The 
porter replied, as porters always 
reply, that he had gone out half an 
hour before; whereupon Henrietta 
presented her card and begged it 
might be handed to him on his return. 
She left the inn and took her course 
along the river to the severe portico 
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of the Uffizzi, through which she 
presently reached the entrance of the 
famous gallery of paintings. Making 
her way in, she ascended the high 
staircase which leads to the upper 
chambers. The long corridor, glazed 
on one side and decorated with antique 
busts, which gives admission to these 
apartments, presented an empty vista, 
in which the bright winter light 
twinkled upon the marble floor. The 
gallery is very cold, and during 
the midwinter weeks is but scantily 
visited. Miss Stackpole may appear 
more ardent in her quest of artistic 
beauty than she has hitherto struck 
us as being, but she had after all her 
preferences and admirations. One of 
the latter was the little Correggio of 
the Tribune —the Virgin kneeling 
down before the sacred infant, who 
lies in a litter of straw, and clapping 
her hands to him while he delightedly 
laughs and crows. Henrietta had 
taken a great fancy to this intimate 
scene—she thought it the most beauti- 
ful picture in the world. On her way, 
at present, from New York to Rome, 
she was spending but three days in 
Florence, but she had reminded her- 
self that they must not elapse without 
her paying another visit to her 
favourite work of art. She had a 
great sense of beauty in all ways, and 
it implied a good many intellectual 
obligations. She was about to turn 
into the Tribune when a gentleman 
came out of it; whereupon she gave 
a little exclamation and stood before 
Caspar Goodwood. 

“T have just been at your hotel,” 
she said. “I left acard for you.” 

“Tam very much honoured,” 
Caspar Goodwood answered, as if he 
really meant it. 

“It was not to honour you I did 
it; I have called on you before, and 
I know you don’t like it. It was to 
talk to you a little about something.”’ 

He looked for a moment at the 
buckle in her hat. “TI shall be very 
glad to hear what you wish to say.” 

* You don’t like to talk with me,” 
said Henrietta. ‘‘ But I don’t care for 


that; I don’t talk for your amuse- 
ment. I wrote a word to ask you to 
come and see me; but since I have 
met you here this will do as well.” 

“7 was just going away,” Goodwood 
said ; ‘‘ but of course I will stop.” He 
was civil, but he was not enthusiastic. 

Henrietta, however, never looked 
for great professions, and she was so 
much in earnest that she was thankful 
he would listen to her on any terms. 
She asked him first, however, if he 
had seen all the pictures. 

‘All I want to. I have been here 
an hour.” 

“T wonder if you have seen my 
Correggio,” said Henrietta. ‘‘I came 
up on purpose to have a look at it.” 
She went into the Tribune, and he 
slowly accompanied her. 

“I suppose I have seen it, but I 
didn’t know it was yours. I don’t 
remember pictures — especially that 
sort.” She had pointed out her 
favourite work ; and he asked her if 
it was about Correggio that she wished 
to talk with him. 

“No,” said Henrietta, “it’s about 
something less harmonious!” They 
had the small, brilliant room, a splen- 
did cabinet of treasures, to themselves ; 
there was only a custode hover- 
ing about the Medicean Venus. “I 
want you to do me a favour,” Miss 
Stackpole went on. 

Caspar Goodwood frowned a little, 
but he expressed no embarrassment 
at the sense of not looking eager. 
His face was that of a much older 
man than our earlier friend, “I’m 
sure it’s something I sha’n’t like,” 
he said, rather loud. 

“No, I don’t think you will like it. 
If you did, it would be no favour.”’ 

“ Well, let us hear it,” he said, in 
the tone of a man quite conscious of 
his own reasonableness. 

“You may say there is no par- 
ticular reason why you should do me 
a favour. Indeed, I only know of 
one: the fact that if you would let 
me I would gladly do you one.” Her 
soft, exact tone, in which there was 
no attempt at effect, had an extreme 
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sincerity ; and her companion, though 
he presented rather a hard surface, 
could not help being touched by it. 
When he was touched he rarely showed 
it, however, by the usual signs; he 
neither blushed, nor looked away, nor 
looked conscious. He only fixed his 
attention more directly; he seemed 
to consider with added firmness. Hen- 
rietta went on therefore disinterest- 
edly, without the sense of an advantage. 
“IT may say now, indeed—it seems a 
good time—that if I have ever an- 
noyed you (and I think sometimes 
that I have), it is because I know 
that I was willing to suffer annoyance 
for you. Ihave troubled you—doubt- 
less. But I would take trouble for 
you.” 

Goodwood hesitated. ‘“ You are 
taking trouble now.” 

“Yes, I am, some. I want you to 
consider whether it is better on the 
whole that you should go to Rome.” 

“T thought you were going to say 
that!” Goodwood exclaimed, rather 
artlessly. 

** You have considered it, then!” 

“Of course I have, very carefully. 
I have looked all round it. Otherwise 
I shouldn't have come as far as this. 
That’s what I staid in Paris two 
months for ; I was thinking it over.’’ 

“T am afraid you decided as you 
liked. You decided it was best, be- 
cause you were so much attracted.” 

“Best for whom, do you mean?” 
Goodwood inquired. 

“Well, for yourself first. For Mrs. 
Osmond next.” 

“Oh, it won’t do her any good! I 
don’t flatter myself that.” 

“Won't it do her harm !—that’s 
the question.” 

“T don’t see what it will matter to 
her. I am nothing to Mrs. Osmond. 
But if you want to know, I do want 
to see her myself.” 

“* Yes, and that’s why you go.” 

“Of course itis. Could there be a 
better reason?” 

““How will it help you? that’s 
what I want to know,” said Miss 
Stackpole. 


“That's just what I can’t tell you; 
it’s just what I was thinking about in 
Paris.” 

“Tt will make you more discon- 
tented.” 

“Why do you say more so?”’ 
Goodwood asked, rather sternly. 
“How do you know I am discon- 
tented ?”’ 

** Well,” said Henrietta, hesitating 
a littlek— you seem never to have 
cared for another.” 

“How do you know what I care 
for?” he cried, with a big blush. 
“ Just now I care to go to Rome.” 

Henrietta looked at him in silence, 
with a sad yet luminous expression. 
“ Well,” she observed, at last, ‘‘I only 
wanted to tell you what I think; I 
had it on my mind. Of course you 
think it’s none of my business. But 
nothing is any one’s business, on that 
principle.” 

“It’s very kind of you; I am 
greatly obliged to you for your in- 
terest,” said Caspar Goodwood. “I 


-shall go to Rome, and I sha’n’t hurt 


Mrs. Osmond.” 

** You won’t hurt her, perhaps. But 
will you help her?—that is the 
question.”’ 

“Ts she in need of help?” he asked, 
slowly, with a penetrating look. 

“Most women always are,” said 
Henrietta, with conscientious eva- 
siveness, and generalising less hope- 
fully than usual. “If you go to 
Rome,” she added, “I hope you will 
be a true friend—not a selfish one!” 
And she turned away and began to 
look at the pictures. 

Caspar Goodwood let her go, and 
stood watching her while she wan- 
dered round the room; then, after a 
moment, he rejoined her. ‘ You have 
heard something about her here,” he 
said in a moment. ‘I should like to 
know what you have heard.” 

Henrietta had never prevaricated in 
her life, and though on this occasion 
there might have been a fitness in 
doing so, she decided, after a moment's 
hesitation, to make no superficial ex- 
ception. “Yes, I have heard,” she 
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answered ; “ but as I don’t want you 
to go to Rome I won’t tell you.” 

“Just as you please. I shall see 
for myself,’’ said Goodwood. Then, 
inconsistently—for him, ‘“ You have 
heard she is unhappy !”’ he added. 

“Oh, you won't see that!” Hen- 
rietta exclaimed. 

“*T hope not. When do you start?” 

“To-morrow, by the evening train. 
And you?” 

Goodwood hesitated ; he had no 
desire to make his journey to Rome 
in Miss Stackpole’s company. His 
indifference to this advantage was not 
of the same character as Gilbert Os- 
mond’s, but it had at this moment an 
equal distinctness. It was rather a 
tribute to Miss Stackpole’s virtues 
than a reference to her faults. He 
thought her very remarkable, very 
brilliant, and he had, in theory, no 
objection to the class to which she 
belonged. Lady-correspondents ap- 
peared to him a part of the natural 
scheme of things in a progressive 
country, and though he never read 
their letters he supposed that they 
ministered somehow to social progress. 
But it was this very eminence of their 
position that made him wish that Miss 
Stackpole did not take so much for 
granted. She took for granted that 
he was always ready for some allu- 
sion to Mrs. Osmond; she had done 
so when they met in Paris, six weeks 
after his arrival in Europe, and she 
had repeated the assumption with 
every successive opportunity. He had 
no wish whatever to allude to Mrs. 
Osmond ; he was not always thinking 
of her; he was perfectly sure of that. 
He was the most reserved, the least 
colloquial of men, and this inquiring 
authoress was constantly flashing her 
lantern into the quiet darkness of his 
soul. He wished she didn’t care so 
much ; he even wished, though it 
might seem rather brutal of him, 
that she would leave him alone. In 
spite of this, however, he just now 
made other reflections—which show 
how widely different, in effect, his ill- 
humour was from Gilbert Osmond’s, 
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He wished to go immediately to Rome ; 
he would have liked to go alone, in 
the night-train. He hated the Euro- 
pean railway-carriages, in which one 
sat for hours in a vice, knee to knee 
and nose to nose with a foreigner to 
whom one presently found one’s self 
objecting with all the added vehemence 
of one’s wish to have the window open ; 
and if they were worse at night even 
than by day, at least at night one 
could sleep and dream of an American 
saloon-car. But he could not take a 
night-train when Miss Stackpole was 
starting in the morning ; it seemed to 
him that this would be an insult to 
an unprotected woman. Nor could he 
wait until after she had gone, unless 
he should wait longer than he had 
patience for. It would not do to start 
the next day. She worried him ; she 
oppressed him; the idea of spending 
the day in a European railway-carriage 
with her offered a complication of irri- 
tations. Still, she wasa lady travelling 
alone ; it was his duty to put himself 
out for her. There could be no two 
questions about that; it was a per- 
fectly clear necessity. He looked ex- 
tremely grave for some moments, and 
then he said, without any of the 
richness of gallantry, but in a tone 
of extreme distinctness—‘‘ Of course, 
if you are going to-morrow, I will 
go too, as I may be of assistance to 
you.” 

“Well, Mr. Goodwood, I should 
hope so!” Henrietta remarked, 
serenely. 


XLIV. 
I nave already had reason to say that 
Isabel knew that her husband was 
displeased by the continuance of 
Ralph’s visit to Rome. This know- 
ledge was very present to her as she 
went to her cousin’s hotel the day 
after she had invited Lord Warburton 
to give a tangible proof of his sin- 
cerity; and at this moment, as at 
others, she had a sufficient perception 
of the sources of Osmond’s displeasure. 
He wished her to have no freedom of 
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mind, and he knew perfectly well that 
Ralph was an apostle of freedom. It 
was just because he was this, Isabel 
said to herself, that it was a refresh- 
ment to go and see him. It will be 
perceived that she partook of this re- 
freshment in spite of her husband's 
disapproval ; that is, she partook of 
it, as she flattered herself, discreetly. 
She had not as yet undertaken to 
act in direct opposition to Osmond’s 
wishes; he was her master; she 
gazed at moments with a sort of in- 
credulous blankness at this fact. It 
weighed upon her imagination, how- 
ever ; constantly present to her mind 
were all the traditionary decencies 
and sanctities of marriage. The idea 
of violating them filled her with 
shame as well as with dread, for when 
she gave herself away she had lost 
sight of this contingency in the per- 
fect belief that her husband’s inten- 
tions were as generous as her owr. 
She seemed to see, however, the rapid 
approach of the day when she should 
have to take back something that she 
had solemnly given. Such a ceremony 
would be odious and monstrous ; she 
tried to shut her eyes to it meanwhile. 
Osmond would do nothing to help it 
by beginning first ; he would put that 
burden upon her. He had not yet 
formally forbidden her to go and see 
Ralph; but she felt sure that unless 
Ralph should very soon depart this 


prohibition would come. How could 
poor Ralph depart? The weather as 
yet made it impossible. She could 


perfectly understand her husband’s 
wish for the event; to be just, she 
didn’t see how he could like her to be 
with her cousin. Ralph never said a 
word against him; but Osmond’s 
objections were none the less founded. 
If Osmond should positively inter- 
pose, then she should have to decide, 
and that would not be easy. The 
prospect made her heart beat and her 
cheeks burn, as I say, in advance ; 
there were moments when, in her 
wish to avoid an open rupture with 
her husband, she found herself wish- 
ing that Ralph would start even at a 
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risk. And it was of no use that when 
catching herself in this state of mind, 
she called herself a feeble spirit, a 
coward. It was not that she loved 
Ralph less, but that almost anything 
seemed preferable to repudiating the 
most serious act—the single sacred 
act—of her life. That appeared to 
make the whole future hideous. To 
break with Osmond once would be to 
break for ever ; any open acknowledg- 
ment of irreconcilable needs would be 
an admission that their whole attempt 
had proved a failure. For them there 
could be no condonement, no com- 
promise, no easy forgetfulness, no 
formal readjustment. They had at- 
tempted only one thing, but that one 
thing was to have been exquisite. Once 
they missed it, nothing else would do ; 
there is no substitute for that success. 
For the moment, Isabel went to the 
Hotel de Paris as often as she thought 
well ; the measure of expediency re- 
sided in her moral consciousness. It 
had been very liberal to-day, for in 
addition to the general truth that she 
couldn’t leave Ralph to die alone, she 
had something important to ask of 
him. This indeed was Gilbert’s 
business as well as her own. 

She came very soon to what she 
wished to speak of. 

““T want you to answer me a ques- 
tion,’ she said. “It’s about Lord 
Warburton.” 

“I think I know it,” Ralph an- 
swered, from his armchair, out of 
which his thin legs protruded at greater 
length than ever. 

“It’s very possible,’ said Isabel. 
** Please then answer it.” 

‘Oh, I don’t say I can do that.” 

“ You are intimate with him,” said 
Isabel; “you have a great deal of 
observation of him.” 

“Very true. But think how he 
must dissimulate !”’ 

“Why should he dissimulate! 
That's not his nature.” 

“Ah, you must remember that the 
circumstances are peculiar,” said 
Ralph, with an air of private amuse- 
ment. 
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“To a certain extent—yes. But is 
he really in love! ” 


“Very much, I think. I can make 
that out.” 

“Ah!” said Isabel, with a certain 
dryness. 


Ralph looked at her a moment; a 
shade of perplexity mingled with his 
mild hilarity. 

“You said that as if you were 
disappointed.” 

Isabel got up, slowly, smoothing 
her gloves, and eying them thought- 
fully. 

“It’s after all 
mine.”’ 

“You are very philosophic,” said 
her cousin. And then in a moment — 
“ May I inquire what you are talking 
about /” 

Isabel stared a little. “I thought 
you knew. Lord Warburton tells me 
he desires to marry Pansy. I have 
told you that before, without eliciting 
a comment from you. You might 
risk one this morning, I think. Is it 
your belief that he really cares for 
her?” 

“ Ah, for Pansy, no!” cried Ralph, 
very positively. 

Pe But you said just now that he 
i bag 

Ralph hesitated a moment. “That 
he cared for you, Mrs. Osmond.” 

Isabel shook her head, gravely. 
“'That’s nonsense, you know.” 

“Of course it is. But the nonsense 
is Warburton’s, not mine.” 

“That would be very tiresome,” 
Isabel said, speaking, as she flattered 
herself, with much subtlety. 

“T ought to tell you indeed,” Ralph 
went on, “that to me he has denied 
a 

“It’s very good of you to talk 
about it together! Has he also told 
you that he is in love with Pansy ?”’ 

‘He has spoken very well of her— 
very properly. He has let me know, 
of course, that he thinks she would do 
very well at Lockleigh.” 

“Does he really think it ?” 

“Ah, what Warburton 
thinks—— !” said Ralph. 


no business of 


really 
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Isabel fell to smoothing her gloves 
again; they were long, loose gloves 
upon which she could freely expend 
herself. Soon, however, she looked 
up, and then— 

“Ah, Ralph, you give me no 
help!” she cried, abruptly, passion- 
ately. 

It was the first time she had alluded 
to the need for help, and the words 
shook her cousin with their violence. 
He gave a long murmur of relief, of 
pity, of tenderness ; it seemed to him 
that at last the gulf between them 
had been bridged. It was this that 
made him exclaim in a moment— 

“How unhappy you must be!” 

He had no sooner spoken than she 
recovered her self-possession, and the 
first use she made of it was to pretend 
she had not heard him. 

“ When I talk of your helping me, 
I talk great nonsense,” she said, witha 
quick smile, ‘‘ The idea of my troubling 
you with my domestic embarrass- 
ments! The matter is very simple ; 
Lord Warburton must get on by 


himself. I can’t undertake to help 
him.”’ 

“He ought to succeed easily,” said 
Ralph. 


Isabel hesitated a moment. “Yes 
—but he has not always succeeded.” 

“Very true. You know, however, 
how that always surprised me. Is 
Miss Osmond capable of giving us a 
surprise ¢” 

“It will come from him, rather. 
I suspect that after all he will let the 
matter drop.” » 

“He will do nothing dishonour- 
able,” said Ralph. 

“T am very sure of that. Nothing 
can be more honourable than for him 
to leave the poor child alone. She 
cares for some one else, and it is cruel 
to attempt to bribe her by magnificent 
offers to give him up.” 

“Cruel to the other person perhaps 
—the one she cares for. But War- 
burton isn’t obliged to mind that.” 

“No, cruel to her,” said Isabel. 
“She would be very unhappy if she 
were to allow herself to be persuaded 
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to desert poor Mr. Rosier. That idea 
seems to amuse you; of course you 
are not in love with him. He has 
the merit of being in love with her. 
She can see at a glance that Lord 
Warburton is not.” 

“He would be very good to her,” 
said Ralph. 

“He has been good to her already. 
Fortunately, however, he has not said 
a word to disturb her. He could 
come and bid her good-bye to-morrow 
with perfect propriety.” 

“How would your husband like 
that ?” 

“Not at all; and he may be right 
in not liking it. Only he must obtain 
satisfaction himself.” 

“Has he commissioned you to 
obtain it?’’ Ralph ventured to ask. 

“It was natural that as an old 
friend of Lord Warburton’s—an older 
friend, that is, than Osmond—I should 

‘ take an interest in his intentions.” 

“ Take an interest in his renouncing 
them, you mean.” 

Isabel hesitated, frowning a little. 
“ Let me understand. Are you plead- 
ing his cause !” 

“‘ Not in the least. I am very glad 
he should not become your step- 
daughter’s husband. It makes such 
a very queer relation to you!” said 
Ralph, smiling. “But I’m rather 
nervous lest your husband should 
think you haven’t pushed him 
enough.”’ 

Isabel found herself able to smile 
as well as he. 

“He knows me welleenough not to 
have expected me to push. He him- 
self has no intention of pushing, I 
presume. I am not afraid I shall not 
be able to justify myself!’ she said, 
lightly. 

Her mask had dropped for an in- 
stant, but she had put it on again, to 
Ralph’s infinite disappointment. He 
had caught a glimpse of her natural 
face, and he wished immensely to look 
into it. He had an almost savage 
desire to hear her complain of her 
husband—hear her say that she should 
be held accountable for Lord War- 


burton’s defection. Ralph was certain 
that this was her situation; he knew 
by instinct, in advance, the form that 
in such an event Osmonds displeasure 
would take. It could only take the 
meanest and cruelest. He would have 
liked to warn Isabel of it—to let her 
see at least that he knew it. It little 
mattered that Isabel would know it 
much better; it was for his own satis- 
faction more than for hers that he 
longed to show her that he was not 
deceived. He tried and tried again 
to make her betray Osmond ; he felt 
cold-blooded, cruel, dishonourable 
almost, in doing so. But it scarcely 
mattered, for he only failed. What 
had she come for then, and why did 
she seem almost to offer him a chance 
to violate their tacit convention ? 
Why did she ask him his advice, if 
she gave him no liberty to answer 
her? How could they talk of her 
domestic embarrassments, as it pleased 
her humorously to designate them, if 
the principal factor was not to be men- 
tioned? These contradictions were 
themselves but an indication of her 
trouble, and her cry for help, just 
before, was the only thing he was 
bound to consider. 

“You will be decidedly at variance, 
all the same,” he said, in a moment. 
And as she answered nothing, looking 
as if she scarcely understood—‘ You 
will find yourselves thinking very dif 
ferently,” he continued. 

“That may easily happen, among 
the most united couples!” She took 
up her parasol ; he saw that she was 
nervous, afraid of what he might say. 
“It’s a matter we can hardly quarrel 
about, however,” she added; “for 
almost all the interest is on his side. 
That is very natural, Pansy is after 
all his daughter—not mine.” And 
she put out her hand to wish him 
good-bye. 

Ralph took an inward resolution 


‘that she should not leave him with- 


out his letting her know that he knew 
everything ; it seemed too great an op- 
portunity tolose. ‘Do you know what 
his interest will make him say ?’’ he 
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asked, as he took her hand. She shook 
her head, rather dryly—not discour- 
agingly—and he went on, “It will 
make him say that your want of zeal 
is owing to jealousy.” He stopped a 
moment ; her face made him afraid. 

“ To jealousy?” 

“To jealousy of his daughter.” 

She blushed red and threw back her 
head. 

“ You are not kind,” she said, in a 
voice that he had never heard on her 
li 

v7 Be frank with me, and you'll see,” 
said Ralph. 

But she made no answer ; she only 
shook her hand out of his own, which 
he tried still to hold, and rapidly went 
out of the room. She made up her 
mind to speak to Pansy, and she took 
an occasion on the same day, going to 
the young girl’s room before dinner. 
Pansy was already dressed; she was 
always in advance of the time; it 
seemed to illustrate her pretty patience 
and the graceful stillness with which 
she could sit and wait. At present 
she was seated, in her fresh array, 
before the bedroom fire ; she had blown 
out her candle on the completion of her 
toilet, in accordance with the economi- 
cal habits in which she had been 
brought up and which she was now 
more careful than ever to observe; 
so that the room was lighted only 
by a couple of logs. The rooms in the 
Palazzo Roccanera were as spacious 
as they were numerous, and Pansy’s 
virginal bower was an immense 
chamber with a dark, heavily-tim- 
bered ceiling. Its diminutive mistress, 
in the midst of it, appeared but a 
speck of humanity, and as she got 
up, with quick propriety, to welcome 
Isabel, the latter was more than ever 
struck with her finished lowliness. 
Isabel had a difficult task—the only 
thing was to perform it as simply as 
possible. She felt bitter and angry, 
but she warned herself against betray- 
ing it to Pansy. She was afraid even 
of looking too grave, or at least too 
stern ; she was afraid of frightening 
her. But Pansy seemed to have 
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guessed that she had come a little as 
a confessor; for after she had moved 
the chair in which she had been sitting 
a little nearer to the fire, and Isabel 
had taken her place in it, she kneeled 
down on a cushion in front of her, 
looking up and resting her clasped 
hands on her stepmother’s knees. 
What Isabel wished to do was to 
hear from her own lips that her mind 
was not occupied with Lord Warbur- 
ton; but if she desired the assurance, 
she felt herself by no means at liberty 
to provoke it. The girl’s father would 
have qualified this as rank treachery; 
and indeed Isabel knew that if Pansy 
should display the smallest germ of a 
disposition to encourage Lord War- 
burton, her own duty was to hold 
her tongue. It was difficult to in- 
terrogate without appearing to sug- 
gest ; Pansy’s supreme simplicity, an 
innocence even more complete than 
Isabel had yet judged it, gave to the 
most tentative inquiry something of 
the effect of an admonition. As she 
knelt there in the vague firelight, with 
her pretty dress vaguely shining, her 
hands folded half in appeal and half 
in submission, her soft eyes, raised and 
fixed, full of the seriousness of the 
situation, she looked to Isabel like a 
childish martyr, decked out for sacri- 
fice and scarcely presuming even to 
hope to avert it. When Isabel said to 
her that she had never yet spoken to 
her of what might have been going on 
in relation to her getting married, but 
that her silence had not been indiffer- 
ence or ignorance, had only been the 
desire to leave her at liberty, Pansy 
bent forward, raised her face nearer 
and nearer to Isabel’s, and with a little 
murmur, which evidently expressed a 
deep longing, answered that she had 
greatly wished her to speak, and that 
she begged her to advise her now. 

“ It’s difficult for me to advise you,” 
Isabel rejoined. ‘I don’t know how 
I can undertake that. That’s for your 
father ; you must get his advice, and, 
above all, you must act upon it.” 

At this Pansy dropped her eyes ; for 
a moment she said nothing. 
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“T think I should like your advice 
better than papa’s,” she presently 
remarked. 

“That's not as it should be,” said 
Isabel, coldly. “I love you very 
much, but your father loves you 
better.” 

“Tt isn’t because you love me—it’s 
because you're a lady,” Pansy an- 
swered, with the air of saying some- 
thing very reasonable. “A lady can 
advise a young girl better than a 
man.’ 

“T advise you, then, to pay the 
greatest respect to your father’s 
wishes.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Pansy, eagerly, “I 
must do that.” 

“ But if I speak to you now about 
your getting married, it’s not for your 
own sake, it’s for mine,’’ Isabel went 
on. “If I try to learn from you what 
you expect, what you desire, it is only 
that I may act accordingly.” 

Pansy stared, and _ then, 
quickly — 

“ Will you do everything I desire ?” 
she asked, 

“ Before I say yes, I must know 
what such things are.” 

Pansy presently told her that the 
only thing she wished in life was to 
marry Mr. Rosier. He had asked 
her, and she had told him that she 
would do so if her papa would allow 
it. Now her papa wouldn’t allow it. 

“ Very well, then, it’s impossible,” 
said Isabel. 

*‘ Yes, it’s impossible,” said Pansy, 
without a sigh, and with the same ex- 
treme attention in her clear little 
face. 

“ You must think of something else,” 
then,” Isabel went on; but Pansy, 
sighing then, told her that she had 
attempted this feat without the least 
success. 

“You think of those that think of 
you,” she said, with a faint smile. 
“T know that Mr. Rosier thinks of 
me.” 

“He ought not to,” said Isabel, 
loftily. “ Your father has expressly 
requested he shouldn’t.” 


very 
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** He can’t help it, because he knows 
that I think of him.” 

“ You shouldn’t think of him. There 
is some excuse for him, perhaps; but 
there is none for you!” 

‘“‘T wish you would try to find one,”’ 
the girl exclaimed, as if she were 
praying to the Madonna. 

“T should be very sorry to attempt 
it,’’ said the Madonna, with unusual 
frigidity. “If you knew some one 
else was thinking of you, would you 
think of him ¢” 

“No one can think of me as Mr. 
Rosier does ; no one has the right.” 

** Ah, but I don't admit Mr. Rosier’s 
right,” Isabel cried, hypocritically. 

Pansy only gazed at her; she was 
evidently deeply puzzled ; and Isabel, 
taking advantage of it, began to repre- 
sent to her the miserable consequences 
of disobeying her father. At this 
Pansy stopped her, with the assur- 
ance that she would never disobey 
him, would never marry without his 
consent. And she announced, in the 
serenest, simplest tone, that though 
she might never marry Mr. Rosier, 
she would never cease to think of 
him, She appeared to have accepted 
the idea of eternal singleness; but 
Isabel of course was free to reflect 
that she had no conception of its 
meaning. She was perfectly sincere ; 
she was prepared to give up her lover. 
This might seem an important step 
toward taking another, but for Pansy, 
evidently, it did not lead in that direc- 
tion. She felt no bitterness towards 
her father ; there was no bitterness in 
her heart ; there was only the sweet- 
ness of fidelity to Edward Rosier, and 
a strange, exquisite intimation that 
she could prove it better by remain- 
ing single than even by marrying 
him. 

“Your father would like you to 
make a better marriage,” said Isabel. 
“‘Mr. Rosier’s fortune is not very 
large.” 

“How do you mean better—if that 
would be good enough? And I have 
very little money ; why should I look 
for a fortune?” 
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“Your having so little is a reason 
for looking for more.” Isabel was 
grateful for the dimness of the room ; 
she felt as if her face were hideously 
insincere. She was doing this for 
Osmond ; this was what one had to 
do for Osmond! Pansy’s solemn eyes, 
fixed on her own, almost embarrassed 
her ; she was ashamed to think that 
she had made so light of the girl's 
preference. 

‘* What should you like me to do?” 
said Pansy, softly. 

The question was a terrible one, and 
Isabel pusillanimously took refuge in 
a generalisation.. 

“ To remember all the pleasure it is 
in your power to give your father.” 

“To marry some one else, you mean 
—if he should ask me?” 

For a moment Isabel’s answer caused 
itself to be waited for ; then she heard 
herself utter it, in the stillness that 
Pansy’s attention seemed to make. 

“ Yes—to marry some one else.” 

Pansy’s eyes grew more penetrating ; 
Isabel believed that she was doubting 
her sincerity, and the impression took 
force from her slowly getting up from 
her cushion. She stood there a mo- 
ment, with her small hands unclasped, 
and then she said, with a timorous 
sigh— 

“ Well, I hope no one will ask me!” 

“There has been a question of that. 
Some one else would have been ready 
to ask you.” 

“T don’t think he can have been 
ready,” said Pansy. 

“Tt would appear so—if he had 
been sure that he would succeed.” 

“Tf he had been sure? Then he 
was not ready !” 

Isabel thought this rather sharp ; 
she also got up, and stood a moment, 
looking into the fire. “ Lord Warbur- 
ton has shown you great attention,” 
she said; “of course you know it’s of 
him I speak.”” She found herself, 
against her expectation, almost placed 
in the position of justifying herself ; 
which led her to introduce this noble- 
man more crudely than she had 
intended. 
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“He has been very kind to me, and 
I like him very much. But if you 
mean that he will ask me to marry 
him, I think you are mistaken.” 

“Perhaps I am. But your father 
would like it extremely.” 

Pansy shook her head, with a little 
wise smile. ‘ Lord Warburton won't 
ask me simply to please papa.’’ 

“Your father would like you to 
encourage him,’”’ Isabel went on, 
mechanically. 

** How can I encourage him ?”’ 

“T don’t know. Your father must 
tell you that.” 

Pansy said nothing for a moment ; 
she only continued to smile as if she 
were in possession of a bright assur- 
ance. “There is no danger —no 
danger!” she declared at last. 

There was a conviction in the way 
she said this, and a felicity in her 
believing it, which made Isabel feel 
very awkward. She felt accused of 
dishonesty, and the idea was disgust- 
ing. To repair her self-respect, she 
was on the point of saying that Lord 
Warburton had let her know that 
there was a danger. But she did not ; 
she only said—in her embarrassment 
rather wide of the mark—that he 
surely had been most kind, most 
friendly. 

“Yes, he has been very kind,” 
Pansy answered. “That's what I 
like him for.” 

“Why then is the difficulty so 
great ¢’’ 

“T have always felt sure that he 
knows that I don’t want—what did you 
say I should do?—to encourage him. 
He knows I don’t want to marry, and 
he wants me to know that he therefore 
won't trouble me. That’s the meaning 
of his kindness. It’s as if he said to 
me, ‘I like you very much, but if it 
doesn’t please you I will never say it 
again.’ I think that is very kin, 
very noble,” Pansy went on, with 
deepening positiveness. “That is all 
And he 
Ah no, 


we have said to each other. 
doesn’t care for me, either ! 
there is no danger !” 

{sabel was touched with wonder at 
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the depths of perception of which this 
submissive little person was capable ; 
she felt afraid of Pansy’s wisdom— 
began almost to retreat before it. 
“You must tell your father that,” 
she remarked, reservedly. 

“T think I would rather not,” Pansy 
answered. 

“You ought not to let him have 
false hopes.” 

“‘ Perhaps not ; but it will be good 
for me that he should. So long as he 
believes that Lord Warburton intends 
anything of the kind you say, papa 
won't propose any one else. And that 
will be an advantage for me,” said 
Pansy, very lucidly. 

There was something brilliant in 
her lucidity, and it made Isabel draw 
a long breath. It relieved her of a 
heavy responsibility. Pansy had a 
sufficient illumination of her own, and 
Isabel felt that she herself just now 
had no light to spare from her small 
stock. Nevertheless it still clung to 
her that she must be loyal to Osmond, 
that she was on her honour in dealing 
with his daughter. Under the influ- 
ence of this sentiment she threw out 
another suggestion before she retired 
—a suggestion with which it seemed 
to her that she should have done her 
utmost. ‘“ Your father takes for 
granted at least that you would like 
to marry a nobleman.” 

Pansy stood in the open doorway ; 
she had drawn back the curtain for 
Isabel to pass. ‘I think Mr. Rosier 
looks like one!” she announced, very 
gravely. 

XLV. 
Lorp WARBURTON was not seen in Mrs. 
Osmond's drawing-room for several 
days, and Isabel could not fail to ob- 
serve that her husband said nothing 
to her about having received a letter 
from him. She could not fail to observe, 
either, that Osmond was in a state of 
expectancy, and that though it was not 
agreeable to him to betray it, he thought 
their distinguished friend kept him 
waiting quite too long. At the end of 
four days he alluded to his absence. 





of a Lady, 


“What has become of Warburton 4 
What does he mean by treating one 
like a tradesman with a bill ?” 

“TI know nothing about him,” 
Isabel said. “I saw him last Friday, 
at the German ball. He told me 
then that he meant to write to you.” 

“He has never written to me.” 

“So I supposed, from your not 
having told me.” 

**He’s an odd fish,” said Osmond, 
comprehensively. And on Isabel’s 
making no rejoinder, he went on to 
inquire whether it took his lordship 
five days to indite a letter. ‘‘ Does he 
form his words with such difficulty +” 

“T don’t know,” said Isabel. “I 
have never had a letter from him.” 

“Never had a letter? I had an 
idea that you were at one time in 
intimate correspondence.” 

Isabel answered that this had not 
been the case, and let the conver- 
sation drop. On the morrow, how- 
ever, coming into the drawing-room 
late in the afternoon, her husband took 
it up again. 

“ When Lord Warburton told you 
of his intention of writing, what did 
you say to him?” he asked. 

Isabel hesitated a moment. “TI 
think I told him not to forget it.” 

“Did you believe there was a danger 
of that?’’ 

“* As you say, he’s an odd fish.” 

“ Apparently he has forgotten it,” 
said Osmond. “Be so good as to 
remind him.” 

“Should you like me to write to 
him ?”’ Isabel asked. 

“‘T have no objection whatever.” 

“You expect too much of me.” 

“Ah yes, [ expect a great deal of 

ou.” 

“Tam afraid I shall disappoint you,” 
said Isabel. 

“My expectations have survived a 
good deal of disappointment.” 

‘“*Of course I know that. Think 
how I must have disappointed my- 
self! If you really wish to secure 
Lord Warburton, you must do it 
yourself,” 

For a couple of miautes Osmond 
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answered nothing; then he said—. 


“ That won’t be easy, with you working 
against me,” 

Isabel started ; she felt herself be- 
ginning totremble. He had a way of 
looking at her through half-closed eye- 
lids, as if he were thinking of her but 
scarcely saw her, which seemed to 
her to have a wonderfully cruel in- 
tention. Itappeared to recognise her 
as a disagreeable necessity of thought, 
but to ignore her, for the time, as a 
presence. That was the expression of 
his eyes now. “I think you accuse me 
of something very base,” she said. 

“T accuse you of not being trust- 
worthy. If he doesn’t come up to the 
mark it will be because you have kept 
him off. I don’t know that it’s base ; 
it is the kind of thing a woman always 
thinks she may do. I have no doubt 
you have the finest ideas about it.” 

“T told you I would do what I 
could,’’ said Isabel. 

‘* Yes, that gained you time.” 

It came over Isabel, after he had 
said this, that she had once thought 
him beautiful. ‘ How much you must 
wish to capture him!” she exclaimed, 
in a moment. 

She had no sooner spoken than she 
perceived the full reach of her words, 
of which she had not been conscious 
in uttering them. They made a com- 
parison between Osmond and herself, 
recalled the fact that she had once held 
this coveted treasure in her hand and 
felt herself rich enough to let it fall. 
A momentary exultation took posses- 
sion of her—a horrible delight in having 
wounded him ; for his face instantly 
told her that none of the force of her 
exclamation was lost. Osmond ex- 
pressed nothing otherwise, however ; 
he only said, quickly, “ Yes, I wish it 
very much.” 

At this moment a servant came in, 
as if to usher a visitor, and he was 
followed the next by Lord Warburton, 
who received a visible check on seeing 
Osmond. He looked rapidly from the 
master of the house to the mistress ; 
a movement that seemed to denote a 
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reluctance to interrupt or even a per- 
ception of ominous conditions. Then 
he advanced, with his English address, 
in which a vague shyness seemed to 
offer itself as an element of good- 
breeding; in which the only defect 
was a difficulty in achieving transi- 
tions. 

Osmond was embarrassed; he found 
nothing to say ; but Isabel remarked, 
promptly enough, that they had been in 
the act of talking about their visitor. 
Upon this her husband added that 
they hadn’t known what was rbecome 
of him—they had been afraid he was 
gone away. 

“‘ No,” said Lord Warburton, smiling 
and looking at Osmond; “I am only 
on the point of going.” And then he 
explained that he found himself sud- 
denly recalled to England; he should 
start on the morrow or next day. 
“T am awfully sorry to leave poor 
Touchett !”” he ended by exclaiming. 

For a moment neither of his com- 
panions spoke; Osmond only leaned 
back in his chair, listening. Isabel 
didn’t look at him; she could only 
fancy how he looked. Her eyes were 
upon Lord Warburton’s face, where 
they were the more free to rest, that 
those of his lordship carefully avoided 
them, Yet Isabel was sure that had 
she met her visitor’s glance, she should 
have found it expressive. ‘“ You had 
better take poor Touchett with you,” 
she heard her husband say, lightly 
enough, in a moment. 

“He had better wait for warmer 
weather,” Lord Warburton answered. 
“T shouldn’t advise him to travel just 
now.” 

He sat there for a quarter of an 
hour, talking as if he might not soon 
see them again—unless indeed they 
should come to England, a course 
which he strongly recommended. 
Why shouldn’t they come to England 
in the autumn? that struck him as a 
very happy thought. It would give 
him such pleasure to do what he 
could for them—to have them come 
and spend a month with him. Osmond, 
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by his own admission, had been to 
England but once; which was an 
absurd state of things. It was just 
the country for him—he would be 
sure to get on well there. Then Lord 
Warburton asked Isabel if she re- 
membered what a good time she had 
there, and if she didn’t want to try 
it again. Didn't she want to see 
Gardencourt once more—Gardencourt 
was really very good. Touchett 
didn’t take proper care of it, but it 
was the sort of place you could hardly 
spoil by letting it alone. Why didn't 
they come and pay Touchett a visit? 
He surely must have asked them. 
Hadn’t asked them? What an ill- 
mannered wretch! and Lord War- 
burton promised to give the master 
of Gardencourt a piece of his mind. 
Of course it was a mere accident ; he 
would be delighted to have them. 
Spending a month with Touchett and 
a month with himself, and seeing all 
the rest of the people they must know 
there, they really wouldn’t find it 
half bad. Lord Warburton added 
that it would amuse Miss Osmond as 
well, who had told him that she had 
never been to England and whom he 
had assured it was a country she 
deserved to see. Of course she didn’t 
need to go to England to be admired 
—that was her fate everywhere; but 
she would be immensely liked in Eng- 
land, Miss Osmond would, if that was 
any inducement. He asked if she 
were not at home: couldn’t he say 
good-bye? Not that he liked good- 
byes—he always funked them. When 
he left England the other day he had 
not said good-bye to any one. He 
had had half a mind to leave Rome 
without troubling Mrs. Osmond for 
a final interview. What could be 
more dreary than a final interview! 
One never said the things one wanted 
to—one remembered them all an hour 
afterwards. On the other hand, one 
usually said a lot of things one 
shouldn’t, simply from a sense that 
one had to say something. Such a 
sense was bewildering; it made one 


nervous. He had it at present, and 
that was the effect it produced on 
him. If Mrs. Osmond didn’t think 
he spoke as he ought, she must set it 
down to agitation; it was no light 
thing to part with Mrs. Osmond. He 
was really very sorry to be going. He 
had thought of writing to her, instead 
of calling—but he would write to her 
at any rate, to tell her a lot of things 
that would be sure to occur to him as 
soon as he had left the house. They 
must think seriously about coming to 
Lockleigh. 

If there was anything awkward in 
the circumstances of his visit or in the 
announcement of his departure, it 
failed to come to the surface. Lord 
Warburton talked about his agitation ; 
but he showed it in no other manner, 
and Isabel saw that since he had de- 
termined on a retreat he was capable 
of executing it gallantly. She was 
very glad for him ; she liked him quite 
well enough to wish him to appear to 
carry a thing off. He would do that 
on any occasion ; not from impudence, 
but simply from the habit of success ; 
and Isabel perceived that it was not 
in her husband’s power to frustrate 
this faculty. A double operation, as 
she sat there, went on in her mind. 
On one side she listened to Lord War- 
burton ; said what was proper to him ; 
read, more or less, between the lines 
of what he said himself ; and wondered 
how he would have spoken if he had 
found her alone. On the other she 
had a perfect consciousness of Osmond’s 
emotion. She felt almost sorry for 
him ; he was condemned to the sharp 
pain of loss without the relief of 
cursing. He had had a great hope, 
and now, as he saw it vanish into 
smoke, he was obliged to sit and smile 
and twirl his thumbs. Not that he 
troubled himself to smile very brightly ; 
he treated Lord Warburton, on the 
whole, to as vacant a countenance as 
so clever a man could very well wear. 
It was indeed a part of Osmond’s 
cleverness that he could look con- 
summately uncompromised. His pre- 
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sent appearance, however, was not a 
confession of disappointment ; it was 
simply a part of Osmond’s habitual 
system, which was to be inexpressive 
exactly in proportion as he was really 
intent. He had been intent upon 
Lord Warburton from the first; but 
he had never allowed his eagerness 
to irradiate his refined face. He had 
treated his possible son-in-law as he 
treated every one—with an air of 
being interested in him only for his 
own advantage, not for Gilbert 
Osmond’s. He would give no sign 
now of an inward rage which was the 
result of a vanished prospect of gain 
—not the faintest nor subtlest. Isabel 
could be sure of that, if it was any 
satisfaction to her. Strangely, very 
strangely, it was a satisfaction ; she 
wished Lord Warburton to triumph 
before her husband, and at the same 
time she wished her husband to be 
very superior before Lord Warburton. 
Osmond, in his way, was admirable ; he 
had, like their visitor, the advantage 
of an acquired habit. It was not that 
of succeeding, but it was something 
almost as good—that of not attempt- 
ing. As he leaned back in his place, 
listening but vaguely to Lord War- 
burton’s friendly offers and suppressed 
explanations—as if it were only proper 
to assume that they were addressed 
essentially to his wife—he had at 
least (since so little else was left him) 
the comfort of thinking how well he 
personally had kept out of it, and how 
the air of indifference, which he was 
now able to wear, had the added 
beauty of consistency. It was some- 
thing to be able to look as if their 
visitor’s movements had no relation 
to his own mind. Their visitor did 
well, certainly ; but Osmond’s per- 
formance was in its very nature more 
finished. Lord Warburton’s position 
was after all an easy one ; there was 
no reason in the world why he should 
not leave Rome. He had benevolent 
inclinations; but they had stopped 
short of fruition; he had never com- 
mitted himself, and his honour was 


safe. Osmond appeared to take but 
a moderate interest in the proposal 
that they should go and stay with 
him, and in his allusion to. the success 
Pansy might extract from their visit. 
He murmured a recognition, but left 
Isabel to say that it was a matter 
requiring grave consideration. Isabel, 
even while she made this remark, 
could see the great vista which had 
suddenly opened out in her husband’s 
mind, with Pansy’s little figure mareh- 
ing up the middle of it. 

Lord Warburton had asked leave to 
bid good-bye to Pansy, but neither 
Isabel nor Osmond had made any 
motion to send for her. He had the 
air of giving out that his visit must 
be short; he sat ona small chair, as 
if it were only for a moment, keeping 
his hat in his hand. But he staid and 
staid; Isabel wondered what he was 
waiting for. She believed it was not to 
see Pansy ; she had an impression that 
on the whole he would rather not see 
Pansy. It was of course to see her- 
self alone—he had something to say 
to her. Isabel had no great wish to 
hear it, for she was afraid it would be 
an explanation, and she could perfectly 
dispense with explanations. Osmond, 
however, presently got up, like a man 
of good taste to whom it had occurred 
that so inveterate a visitor might wish 
to say just the last word of all to the 
ladies. 

“T have a letter to write before 
dinner,” he said; “you must excuse 
me. I will see if my daughter is 
disengaged, and if she is she shall 
know you are here. Of course when 
you come to Rome you will always 
look us up. Isabel will talk to you 
about the English expedition; she 
decides all those things.’’ 

The nod with which, instead of a 
hand-shake, he terminated this little 
speech, was perhaps a rather meagre 
form of salutation; but on the whole 
it was all the occasion demanded. 
Isabel reflected that after he left the 
room Lord Warburton would have no 
pretext for saying—“ Your husband 
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is very angry:”’ which would have 
been extremely disagreeable to her. 
Nevertheless, if he had done so, she 
would have said—‘“Oh, don’t be 
anxious. He doesn’t hate you ; it’s 
me that he hates!” 

It was only when they had been 
left alone together that Lord War- 
burton showed a certain vague awk- 
wardness—sitting down in another 
chair, handling two or three of the 
objects that were near him. “I hope 
he will make Miss Osmond come,’’ he 
presently remarked. “I want very 
much to see her.” 

“T’m glad it’s the last time,’ said 
Isabel. 

“So am I. She doesn’t care for me.” 

“No, she doesn’t care for you.” 

“‘T don’t wonder at it,” said Lord 
Warburton. Then he added, with 
inconsequence—‘‘ You will come to 
England, won’t you?” 

“Tthink we had better not.” 

“Ah, you owe me a visit. Don’t 
you remember that you were to have 
ry to Lockleigh once, and you never 

i q ” 

“ Everything is changed since then,” 
said Isabel. 

“ Not changed for the worse, surely 
—as far as we are concerned. To see 
you under my roof’’—and he hesitated 
a moment—‘“ would be a great satis- 
faction.” 

She had feared an explanation ; but 
that was the only one that occurred. 
They talked a little of Ralph, and 
in another moment Pansy came in, 
already dressed for dinner and with 
a little red spot in either cheek. She 
shook hands with Lord Warburton 
and stood looking up into his face 
with a fixed smile—a smile that Isabel 
knew, though his lordship probably 
never suspected it, to be near akin to 
@ burst of tears. 

“T am going away,’’ he said. 
want to bid you good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Lord Warburton.” The 
young girl’s voice trembled a little. 

“ And I want to tell you how much 
I wish you may be very happy.” 
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“Thank you, Lord Warburton,” 
Pansy answered. 

He lingered a moment, and gave a 
glance at Isabel. ‘‘ You ought to be 
very happy—you have got a guardian 
angel.” 


‘“‘T am sure I shall be happy,” said 
Pansy, in the tone of a person whose 
certainties are always cheerful. 

‘Such a conviction as that will take 
you a great way. But if it should 
ever fail you, remember—remember—” 
and Lord Warburton stammered a 
little. ‘Think of me sometimes, you 
know,” he said with a vague laugh. 
Then he shook hands with Isabel, in 
silence, and presently he was gone. 

When he had left the room Isabel 
expected an effusion of tears from 
her stepdaughter; but Pansy in fact 
treated her to something very different. 

“T think you are my guardian 
angel !’’ she exclaimed, very sweetly. 

Isabel shook her head. “I am not 
an angel of any kind. I am at the 
most your good friend.”’ 

“You are a very good friend then— 
to have asked papa to be gentle with 
me.”’ 

“T have asked your father nothing,” 
said Isabel, wondering. 

“He told me just now to come to 
the drawing-room, and then he gave 
me a very kind kiss.” 

“ Ah,” said Isabel, “that was quite 
his own idea!”’ 

She recognised the idea perfectly ; 
it was very characteristic, and she 
was to see a great deal more of it. 
Even with Pansy, Osmond could not 
put himself the least in the wrong. 
They were dining out that day, and 
after their dinner they went to another 
entertainment ; so that it was not till 
late in the evening that Isabel saw 
him alone. When Pansy kissed him, 
before going to bed, he returned her 
embrace with even more than his 
usual munificence, and Isabel won- 
dered whether he meant it as a hint 
that his daughter had been injured by 
the machinations of her stepmother. 
Tt was a partial expression, at any 
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rate, of what he continued to expect 
of his wife. Isabel was about to fol- 
low Pansy, but he remarked that he 
wished she would remain; he had 
something to say to her. Then he 
walked about the drawing-room a little, 
while she stood waiting, in her cloak. 

“IT don't understand what you wish 
to do,” he said in a moment. “I 
should like to know—so that I may 
know how to act.” 

“Just now I wish to go tobed. I 
am very tired.” 

“Sit down and rest; I shall not 
keep you long. Not there—take a 
comfortable place.” And he arranged 
a multitude of cushions that were 
scattered in picturesque disorder upon 
a vast divan. This was not, however, 
where she seated herself ; she dropped 
into the nearest chair. The fire had 
gone out; the lights in the great 
room were few. She drew her cloak 
about her; she felt mortally cold. 
“T think you are trying to humiliate 
me,” Osmond went on. “It’s a most 
absurd undertaking.” 

“‘T haven't the least idea what you 
mean,” said Isabel. 

“You have played a very deep 
game; you have managed it beauti- 
fully.” 

‘* What is it that I have managed }” 

“You have not quite settled it, 
however; we shall see him again.” 
And he stopped in front of her, with 
his hands in his pockets, looking down 
at her thoughtfully, in his usual way, 
which seemed meant to let her know 
that she was not an object, but only 
a rather disagreeable incident, of 
thought. 

“If you mean that Lord Warbur- 
ton is under an obligation to come back, 
you are wrong,” Isabel said. “ He is 
under none whatever.” 

“That's just what I complain of. 
But when I say he will come back, I 
don’t mean that he will come from a 
sense of duty.” 

“There is nothing else to make 
him. I think he has quite exhausted 
Rome.”’ 
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* Ah no, that’s a shallow judgment. 
Rome is inexhaustible.” And Osmond 
began to walk about again. “ How- 
ever, about that, perhaps, there is no 
hurry,” he added. “It’s rather a 
good idea of his that we should go to 
England. If it were not for the fear 
of finding your cousin there, I think I 
should try to persuade you.” 

“Tt may be that you will not find 
my cousin,” said Isabel. 

“TI should like to be sure of it. 
However, I shall be as sure as pos- 
sible. At the same time I should like 
to see his house, that you told me so 
much about at one time: what do you 
call it —Gardencourt. It must be a 
charming thing. And then, you know, 
I have a devotion to the memory of 
your uncle ; you made me take a great 
fancy to him. I should like to see 
where he lived and died. That, how- 
ever, is a detail. Your friend was 
right ; Pansy ought to see England.” 

“IT have no doubt she would enjoy 
it,” said Isabel. 

“But that’s a long time hence; 
next autumn is far off,’ Osmond 
continued ; ‘‘and meantime there are 
things that more nearly interest us. 
Do you think me so very proud?” he 
asked, suddenly. 

“‘T think you very strange.” 

“ You don’t understand me.” 

“ No, not even when you insult me.”’ 

“T don’t insult you; I am incap- 
able of it. I merely speak of certain 
facts, and if the allusion is an injury 
to you the fault is not mine. It is 
surely a fact that you have kept 
all this matter quite in your own 
hands.” 

“ Are you going back to Lord War- 
burton?” Isabel asked. “I am very 
tired of his name.”’ 

“‘ You shall hear it again before we 
have done with it.” 

She had spoken of his insulting her, 
but it suddenly seemed to her that 
this ceased to be a pain. He was 
going down—down ; the vision of such 
a fall made her almost giddy; that 
was the only pain. He was too 
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strange, too different ; he didn’t touch 
her Still, the working of his strange 
passion was extraordinary, and she felt 
@ rising curiosity to know in what light 
he saw himself justified. “I might 
say to you that I judge you have 
nothing to say to me that is worth 
hearing,” she rejoined in a moment. 
“But I should perhaps be wrong. 
There is a thing that would be worth 
my hearing—to know in the plainest 
words of what it is you accuse me.” 

“Of preventing Pansy’s marriage 
to Warburton. Are those words plain 
enough ¢” 

“On the contrary, I took a great 
interest in it. I told you so; and 
and when you told me that you 
counted on me—that I think was 
what you said—I accepted the obli- 
gation. I was a fool to do so, but 
I did it.” 

“ You pretended to do it, and you 
even pretended reluctance, to make 
me more willing to trust you. Then 
you began to use your ingenuity to 
get him out of the way.” 

“1 think I see what you mean,” 
said Isabel. 

“Where is the letter that you told 
me he had written me?’’ her husband 
asked. 

“I haven’t the least idea; I haven’t 
asked him.” 

“You stopped it on the way,” said 
Osmond. 

Isabel slowly got up; standing 
there, in her white cloak, which 
covered her to her feet, she might 
have represented the angel of disdain, 
first cousin to that of pity. “Oh, 
Osmond, for a man that was so 
fine!” she exclaimed, in a long 
murmur. 

**T was never so fine as you! You 
have done everything you wanted. 
You have got him out of the way 
without appearing to do so, and you 
have placed me in the position in 
which you wished to behold me—that 
of a man who tried to marry his 
daughter to a lord, but didn't 
succeed,”’ 


“Pansy doesn’t care for him; she 
is very glad he is gone,” said Isabel. 

“That has nothing to do with the 
matter.” 

‘** And he doesn’t care for Pansy.” 

“That won't do; you told me he 
did. I don’t know why you wanted 
this particular satisfaction,” Osmond 
continued; “you might have taken 
some other. It doesn’t seem to me 
that I have been presumptuous—that 
I have taken too much for granted. 
I have been very modest about it, 
very quiet. The idea didn’t originate 
with me. He began to show that he 
liked her before I ever thought of it. 
I left it all to you.” 

«Yes, you were very glad to leave 
it tome. After this you must attend 
to such things yourself.” 

He looked at her a moment, and 
then he turned away. “I thought 
you were very fond of my daughter.” 

“T have never been more so than 
to-day.” 

“Your affection is attended with 
immense limitations. However, that 
perhaps is natural.” 

“Ts this all you wished to say to 
me?” Isabel asked, taking a candle 
that stood on one of the tables. 

“Are you satisfied? Am I suffi- 
ciently disappointed?” 

“JT don’t think that on the whole 
you are disappointed. You have had 
another opportunity to try to bewilder 
me.” 
“Tt’s not that. It’s proved that 
Pansy can aim high.” 

“Poor little Pansy!” said Isabel, 
turning away with her candle. 


XLVI. 
Ir was from Henrietta Stackpole that 
she learned that Caspar Goodwood had 
come to Rome; an event that took 
place three days after Lord Warbur- 
ton’s departure. This latter event 
had been preceded by an incident of 
some importance to Isabel—the tem- 
porary absence, once again, of Madame 
Merle, who had gone to Naples to stay 
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with a friend, the happy possessor of 
a villa at Posilippo. Madame Merle 
had ceased to minister to Isabel’s 
happiness, who found herself wonder- 
ing whether the most discreet of women 
might not also by chance be the most 
dangerous. Sometimes, at night, she 
had strange visions ; she seemed to see 
her husband and Madame Merle in 
dim, indistinguishable combination. It 
seemed to her that she had not done 
with her; this lady had something in 
reserve. Isabel’s imagination applied 
itself actively to this elusive point, 
but every now and then it was checked 
by a nameless dread, so that when her 
brilliant friend was away from Rome 
she had almost a consciousness of 
respite. She had already learned from 
Miss Stackpole that Caspar Goodwood 
was in Europe, Henrietta having 
written to inform her of this fact 
immediately after meeting him in 
Paris. He himself never wrote to 
tsabel, and though he was in Europe 
he thought it very possible he might 
not desire to see her. Their last inter- 
view, before her marriage, had had 
quite the character of a complete 
rupture; if she remembered rightly 
he had said he wished to take his last 
look at her. Since then he had been 
the most inharmonious survival of her 
earlier time—the only one, in fact, 
with which a permanent pain was 
associated. He left her, that morning, 
with the sense of an unnecessary 
shock ; it was like a collision between 
vessels in broad daylight. There had 
been no mist, no hidden current to 
excuse it, and she herself had only 
wished to steer skilfully. He had 
bumped against her prow, however, 
while her hand was on the tiller, 
and—to complete the metaphor—had 
given the lighter vessel a strain which 
still occasionally betrayed itself in a 
faint creaking. It had been painful 
to see him, because he represented the 
only serious harm that (to her belief) 
she had ever done in the world ; he 
was the only person with an unsatis- 
fied claim upon her. She had made 
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him unhappy ; she couldn’t help it ; 
and his unhappiness was a great 
reality. She cried with rage, after he 
had left her, at—she hardly knew 
what: she tried to think it was his 
want of consideration. He had come 
to her with his unhappiness when her 
own bliss was so perfect ; he had done 
his best to darken the brightness of 
these pure rays. He had not been 
violent, and yet there was a violence 
in that. There was a violence at any 
rate, in something, somewhere; per- 
haps it was only in her own fit of 
weeping and that after-sense of it 
which lasted for three or four days. 
The effect of Caspar Goodwood’s visit 
faded away, and during the first year 
of Isabel’s marriage he dropped out of 
her books. He was a thankless sub- 
ject of reference ; it was disagreeable 
to have to think of a person who was 
unhappy on your account and whom 
you could do nothing to relieve. It 
would have been different if she had 
been able to doubt, even a little, of 
his unhappiness, as she doubted of 
Lord Warburton’s; unfortunately it 
was beyond question, and this aggres- 
sive, uncompromising look of it was 
just what made it unattractive. She 
could never say to herself that Caspa: 
Goodwood had great compensations, as 
she was able to say in the case of her 
English suitor. She had no faith in 
his compensations, and no esteem for 
them. A cotton-factory was not a 
zompensation for anything—least of 
all for having failed to marry Isabel 
Archer. And yet, beyond that, she 
hardly knew what he had—save of 
course his intrinsic qualities. Oh, he 
was intrinsic enough; she neverthought 
of his even looking for artificial aids. 
If he extended his business—that, to 
the best of her belief, was the only 
form exertion could take with him—it 
would be because it was an enterprising 
thing, or good for the business ; not in 
the least because he might hope it 
would overlay the past. This gave his 
figure a kind of bareness and bleakness 
which made the accident of meeting 
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it in one’s meditations always a sort 
of* shock ; it was deficient in the social 
drapery which mufiles the sharpness 
of human contact. His perfect silence, 
moreover, the fact that she never 
heard from him and very seldom heard 
any mention of him, deepened this 
impression of his loneliness, She 
asked Lily for news of him, from time 
to time ; but Lily knew nothing about 
Boston ; her imagination was confined 
within the limits of Manhattan. As 
time went on Isabel thought of him 
oftener, and with fewer restrictions ; 
she had more than once the idea of 
writing to him. She had never told 
her husband about him—never let 
Osmond know of his visits to her in 
Florence ; areserve not dictated in the 
early period by a want of confidence 
in Osmond, but simply by the con- 
sideration that Caspar Goodwood’s dis- 
appointment was not her secret but his 
own. It would be wrong of her, she 
believed, to convey it to another, and 
Mr. Goodwood’s affairs could have, 
after all, but little interest for Gilbert. 
When it came to the point she never 
wrote to him ; it seemed to her that, 
considering his grievance, the least she 
could do was to let him alone. Never- 
theless she would have been glad to 
be in some way nearer to him. It was 
not that it ever occurred to her that 
she might have married him; even 
after the consequences of her marriage 
became vivid to her, that -particular 
reflection, though she indulged in so 
many, had not the assurance to present 
itself. But when she found herself in 
trouble he became a member of that 
circle of things with which she wished 
to set herself right. I have related 
how passionately she desired to feel 
that her unhappiness should not have 
come to her through her own fault. 
She had no near prospect of dying, 
and yet she wished to make her peace 
with the world—to put her spiritual 
affairs in order. It came back to her 
from time to time that there was an 
account still to be settled with Caspar 
Goodwood ; it seemed to her that she 
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would settle it to-day on terms easy 
for him. Still, when she learned that 
he was coming to Rome she felt afraid ; 
it would be more disagreeable for him 
than for any one else to learn that she 
was unhappy. Deep in her breast she 
believed that he had invested his all 
in her happiness, while the others had 
invested only a part. He was one 
more person from whom she should 
have to conceal her misery. She was 
reassured, however, after he arrived 
in Rome, for he spent several days 
without coming to see her. 

Henrietta Stackpole, it may well be 
imagined, was much more punctual, and 
Isabel was largely favoured with the 
society of her friend. She threw her- 
self into it, for now that she had made 
such a point of keeping her conscience 
clear, that was one way of proving 
that she had not been superficial—the 
more so that the years, in their flight, 
had rather enriched than blighted those 
peculiarities which had been humour- 
ously criticised by persons less inter- 
ested than Isabel and were striking 
enough to give friendship a spice of 
heroism. Henrietta was as keen and 
quick and fresh as ever, and as neat 
and bright and fair. Her eye had 
lost none of its serenity, her toilet 
none of its crispness, her opinions none 
of their national flavour. She was by 
no means quite unchanged, however ; it 
seemed to Isabel that she had grown 
restless. Of old she had never been 
restless; though she was perpetually 
in motion it was impossible to be more 
deliberate. She had a reason for every- 
thing she did; she fairly bristled with 
motives. Formerly, when she came to 
Europe it was because she wished to 
see it, but now having already seen it, 
she had no such excuse. She did not 
for a moment pretend that the desire 
to examine decaying civilisations had 
anything to do with her present 
enterprise ; her journey was rather an 
expression of her independence of the 
old world than of a sense of further 
obligations to it. “It’s nothing to 


come to Europe,” she said to Isabel ; 
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“it doesn’t seem to me one needs so 
many reasons for that. It is something 
to stay at home; this is much more 
important.” It was not therefore with 
a sense of doing anything very impor- 
tant that she treated herself to another 
pilgrimage to Rome ; she had seen the 
place before and carefully inspected 
it; the actual episode was simply a 
sign of familiarity, of one’s knowing 
all about it, of one’s having as good a 
right as any one else to be there. 
This was all very well, and Henrietta 
was restless; she had a perfect right 
to be restless, too, if one came to that. 
But she had after all a better reason 
for coming to Rome than that she cared 
for it so little. Isabel easily recog- 
nised it, and with it the worth of her 
friend’s fidelity. She had crossed the 
stormy ocean in midwinter because she 
guessed that Isabel was unhappy. 
Henrietta guessed a great deal, but 
she had never guessed so happily as 
that. Isabel’s satisfactions just now 
were few, but even if they had been 
more numerous, there would still have 
been something of individual joy in 
her sense of being justified in having 
always thought highly of Henrietta. 
She had made large concessions with 
regard to her, but she had insisted 
that, with all abatements, she was very 
valuable. It was not. her own triumph, 
however, that Isabel found good; it 
was simply the relief of confessing to 
Henrietta, the first person to whom 
she had owned it, that she was not 
contented. Henrietta had herself 
approached this point with the smallest 
possible delay, and had accused her to 
her face of being miserable. She was 
a woman, she was a sister ; she was not 
Ralph, nor Lord Warburton, nor Caspar 
Goodwood, and Isabel could speak. 

“Yes, I am miserable,” she said, 
very gently. She hated to hear 
herself say it; she tried to say it as 
judically as possible. 

“ What does he do to you?” Hen- 
rietta asked, frowning as if she were 
inquiring into the operations of a quack 
doctor. 





“He does nothing. But he doesn’t 
like me.” 

“He's very difficult!” cried Miss 
Stackpole. “Why don’t you leave 
him +” 

“T can’t change that way,” Isabel 
said. 

“ Why not, I should like to know? 
You won't confess that you have made 
a mistake. You are too proud.” 

“T don’t know whether I am too 
proud. But I can't publish my mis- 
take. I don’t thmk that’s decent. 
I would much rather die.” 

“You won't think so always,” said 
Henrietta. 

“«T don’t know what great unhappi- 
ness might bring me to; but it seems 
to me I shall always beashamed. One 
must accept one’s deeds. I married 
him before all the world; I was per- 
fectly free; it was impossible to do 
anything more deliberate. One can’t 
change that way,’’ Isabel repeated. 

“You have changed, in spite of the 
impossibility. I hope you don’t mean 
to say that you like him.” 

Isabel hesitated a moment. “ No, 
I don’t like him. I can tell you, 
because I am w of my secret. 
But that’s enough ; I can’t tell all the 
world.”’ 

Henrietta gave a rich laugh. 
“Don’t you think you are rather too 
considerate ?”’ 

“Tt’s not of him that I am con- 
siderate—it’s of myself!” Isabel 
answered. 

It was not surprising that Gilbert 
Osmond should not have taken comfort 
in Miss Stackpole; his instinct had 
natually set him in opposition to a 
young lady capable of advising his 
wife to withdraw from the conjugal 
mansion, When she arrived in Rome 
he said to Isabel that he hoped she 
would leave her friend the inter- 
viewer, alone; and Isabel answered 
that he at least had nothing to fear 
from her. She said to Henrietta that 
as Osmond didn’t like her she could 
not invite her to dine; but they could 
easily see each other in other ways. 
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Isabel received Miss Stackpole freely 
insher own sitting-room, and took her 
repeatedly to drive, face to face with 
Pansy, who, bending a little forward, 
on the opposite seat of the carriage, 
gazed at the celebrated authoress with 
a respectful attention which Henrietta 
oceasionally found irritating. She 
complained to Isabel that Miss Osmond 
had a little look as if she should re- 
member everything one said. “I 
don’t want to be remembered that 
way,” Miss Stackpole declared; “ I 
consider that my conversation refers 
only to the moment, like the morning 
papers. Your step-daughter, as she 
sits there, looks as if she kept all the 
back numbers and would bring them 
out some day against me.” She could 
not bring herself to think favourably 
of Pansy, whose absence of initiation, 
of conversation, and of personal 
claims, seemed to her, in a girl of 
twenty, unnatural and even sinister. 
Isabel presently saw that Osmond 
would have liked her to urge a little 
the cause of her friend, insist a little 
upon his receiving her, so that he 
might appear to suffer for good 
manners’ sake. Her immediate accept- 
ance of his objections put him too 
much in the wrong—it being in effect 
one of the disadvantages of expressing 
contempt, that you cannot enjoy at 
the same time the credit of expressing 
sympathy. Osmond held to his credit, 
and yet he held to his objections—all 
of which were elements difficult to 
reconcile. The right thing would have 
been that Miss Stackpole should 
come to dine at the Palazzo Roccanera 
once or twice, so that (in spite of his 
superficial civility, always so great) 
she might judge for herself how little 
pleasure it gave him. From the 
moment, however, that both the ladies 
were so unaccommodating, there was 
nothing for Osmond but to wish that 
Henrietta would take herself off. It 
was surprising how little satisfaction 
he got from his wife’s friends ; he took 
occasion to call Isabel’s attention to it. 
“You are certainly not fortunate 
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in your intimates; I wish you might 
make a new collection,” he said to her 
one morning, in reference to nothing 
visible at the moment, but in a tone 
of ripe reflection which deprived the 
remark of all brutal abruptness. “ It’s 
as if you had taken the trouble to 
pick out the people in the world that 
I have least in common with. Your 
cousin I have always thought a con- 
ceited ass—besides his being the most 
ill-favoured animal I know. Then it’s 
insufferably tiresome that one can’t 
tell him so; one must spare him on 
account of his health. His health 
seems to me the best part of him; it 
gives him privileges enjoyed by no one 
else. If he is so desperately ill there 
is only one way to prove it; but he 
seems to have no mind for that. I 
can't say much more for the great 
Warburton. When one really thinks 
of it, the cool insolence of that per- 
formance was something rare! He 
comes and looks at one’s daughter as 
if she were a suite of apartments ; he 
tries the door-handles and looks out of 
the windows, raps on the walls and 
almost thinks he will take the place. 
Will you be so good as to draw up a 
lease? Then, on the whole, he decides 
that the rooms are too small; he 
doesn’t think he could live on a third 
floor ; he must look out for a piano 
nobile. And he goes away, after 
having got a month’s lodging in the 
poor little apartment for nothing. 
Miss Stackpole, however, is your most 
wonderful invention. She strikes me 
asa kind of monster. One hasn't a 
nerve in one’s body that she doesn’t 
set quivering. You know I never 
have admitted that she is a woman. 
Do you know what she reminds me 
of? Of a new steel pen—the most 
odious thing in nature. She talks as 
a steel pen writes; aren’t her letters, 
by the way, on ruled paper? She 
thinks and moves, and walks and 
looks, exactly as she talks. You may 
say that she doesn’t hurt me, inas- 
much as I don’t see her. I don’t see 
her, but I hear her; I hear her all 
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day long. Her voice is in my 
ears; I can’t get rid of it. I know 
exactly what she says, and every 
inflection of the tone in which she says 
it. She says charming things about 
me, and they give you great comfort. 
I don’t like at all to think she talks 
about me—I feel as I should feel if I 
knew the footman were wearing my 
hat |” 

Henrietta talked about Gilbert 
Osmond, as his wife assured him, 
rather less than he suspected. She 
had plenty of other subjects, in two of 
which the reader may be supposed to 
be especially interested. She let 
Isabel know that Caspar Goodwood 
had discovered for himself that she 
was unhappy, though indeed her inge- 
nuity was unable to suggest what 
comfort he hoped to give her by 
coming to Rome and yet not calling 
on her. They met him twice in 
the street, but he had no appearance 
of seeing them; they were driving, 





and he had a habit of looking straight 
in front of him, as if he proposed to 
contemplate but one object at a time. 
Isabel could have fancied she had 
seen him the day before; it must 
have been with just that face and step 
that he walked out of Mrs. Touchett’s 
door at the close of their last inter- 
view. He was dressed just as he had 
been dressed on that day; Isabel re- 
membered the colour of his cravat ; 
and yet in spite of this familiar look 
there was a strangeness in his figure 
too; something that made her feel 
afresh that it was rather terrible he 
should have come to Rome. He 
looked bigger and more over-topping 
than of old, and in those days he 
certainly was lofty enough. She 
noticed that the people whom he passed 
looked back after him, but he went 
straight forward, lifting above them a 
face like a February sky. 


Henry JAmMes, JUN. 











TWO THEORIES OF POETRY. 


‘Lively boys write to their ear and eye, 
and the cool reader finds nothing but sweet 
jingles in it. When they grow older they 


respect the argument.” 
—EMERSON. 


Ir has often been asserted that poets 
are seldom good critics, that there is 
something so incongruous between the 
fervent imagination of the poetical 
spirit, and the cool judgment of the 
critical, that they are rarely to be 
found united in the same person. But 
against this assertion it may be said 
that critics, especially critics of poetry, 
fail more often from a deficiency of 
imagination than from a superfluity 
of it, and that the two finest critics of 
all time were both poets—Goethe and 
Coleridge. And at this day we have 
among us Mr. Matthew Arnold and 
Mr. Swinburne, as living proofs of the 
possibility of combining the two func- 
tions. Mr. Arnold’s place at the head 
of English criticism is beyond dispute, 
his poetic fame is also well assured ; 
but Mr. Swinburne, though his poeti- 
cal gifts are acknowledged without 
stint, even by those who have the 
strongest antipathy to his school of 
poetry, and to much of the contents of 
his poems, is as yet hardly recognised 
as an accredited critic. His style 
bounds onward with a wild ungovern- 
able rush, instead of moving with the 
constrained and dignified paces befit- 
ting criticism; his thought is even 
less under control than his style, and 
his judgment, in the opinion of most 
cooler-headed persons, is not only liable 
to terrible aberrations strongly resem- 
bling hysteria, but on one subject is 
permanently unsettled. But in spite 
of all this, much of his criticism is so 
sympathetic, so deep-sighted, and so 
just, that we readily forgive his occa- 
sional misses in favour of the genuine 
ring with which he now and again hits 
the mark. Every one who has read 
his Study of Shakespeare, or his essays 


on Ford, or Byron, or Coleridge, must 
feel that he has many of the higher 
qualities of a critic of poetry. One 
quality, indeed, which is an unfailing 
sign of a good critic, he possesses in 
abundance, and that is a wide tolera- 
tion, the capability of appreciating 
poetry of the most different tendency 
to his own. He is as enthusiastic in 
praise of Mr. Arnold as he is in praise 
of Shelley. It has been said of Goethe 
that, especially in his latter days, he 
praised the works of other writers with 
so little discrimination, that praise 
from him was tantamount to a brevet 
of incapacity. But whoever said so 
said a very foolish thing. Goethe 
may perhaps have erred on the side 
of praise, but it was an error on the 
right side. It is the business of a 
critic to detect and make known to 
the world the good that is in a work, 
rather than the evil. The public are 
quick enough to find out the evil for 
themselves ; it is the good that gene- 
rally escapes them. The man whose 
sole activity consists in pulling to 
pieces a line here, or censuring an 
epithet there, now exposing a faulty 
rhyme, now turning up a loose con- 
struction, may be in an excellent way 
of earning his bread, but he has no 
more right to be called a critic than a 
weeder has to be called a gardener. 
This largeness of sympathy charac- 
terises Mr. Arnold no less than Mr. 
Swinburne. Whether it be Homer or 
Chaucer, Wordsworth or Byron, Gray 
or Burns, who is the subject of his 
criticism, he can appreciate and help 
others to appreciate, their very differ- 
ent excellences. But here all resem- 
blance between our two poet-critics 
ceases. With the exception of this 
one quality that they have in common ; 
their criticism is as far apart as the 
two poles, or as their own poetry. And 
nowhere have we a better opportunity 
of studying them side by side than in 
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their respective introductions to the 
selections from Collins and Gray, in 
the third volume of The English Poets. 
Each introduction is eminently. cha- 
racteristic of the writer. The essay 
on Collins starts breathlessly with a 
sentence of over a hundred words, 
which no one but Mr. Swinburne 
could have penned. The introduction 
to Gray begins with a quotation from 
a letter by Gray’s friend, the master 
of Pembroke Hall, in which occur the 
words, “ he never spoke out,” and this 
is made the text of the criticism : 








“ He never spoke out. In these four words 
is contained the whole history of Gray, both as 
a man and asa poet. The words fell naturally, 
and as it were by chance, from their writer’s 
pen; but let us dwell upon them, and press 
into their meaning, for in following it we shall 
come to understand Gray.” 


One need read no further to recog- 
nise Mr. Arnold’s hand. 

Mr. Swinburne, in his second sen- 
tence, speaks of the “fatally foolish 
and uncritical fashion of coupling the 
name of Collins with that of Gray.” 
But whether the fashion be foolish or 
not, it is followed by both Mr. Swin- 
burne and Mr. Arnold. It is interest- 
ing to compare their different verdicts. 
Mr. Swinburne, after praising Gray un- 
grudgingly as an elegiac poet, says that 
“it is not a question which admits of 
debate at all, among men qualified to 
speak on such matters, that as a lyric 





poet Gray was not worthy to unloose 
the latchets of his (Collins’s) shoes.” 
But this is not decisive, for, as 
Mr. Swinburne says, “Whether a 
poem like Gray’s Elegy be not supe- 
rior to the greatest work of a lyrist is 
another question.” It is a question, 
however, which he himself has no hesi- 
tation in deciding in the negative, for 
he assures us that “the muse gave 
birth to Collins ; she did but give suck 
to Gray.” Now turn to Mr. Arnold’s 
essay. His final verdict on Gray is as 
follows :—“ Still, with whatever draw- 
backs, he is alone, or almost alone (for 
Collins has something of the like 
merit) in his age.” On one point, 
then, it would seem that the two critics 
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are agreed, and that is the immeasur- 
able superiority of Gray and Collins to 
the other poets of their day. It is be- 
cause of this superiority, because they 
stand as it were alone, that their names 
are so often coupled together. But 
my present object is to compare not 
Gray and Collins, but the theories of 
their respective advocates with regard 
to the functions and aims of poetry. 
In Mr. Arnold’s essay we find the 
following passage :— 

“The difference between genuine poetry 
and the poetry of Dryden, Pope, and all their 
school, is briefly this : their poetry is conceived 
and composed in their wits, genuine a is 
conceived and composed in the soul. .. . The 
evolution of the poetry of our eighteenth 
century is intellectual ; it proceeds by ratioci- 
nation, antithesis, ingenious terms and con- 
ceits. This poetry is often eloquent, and 
always, in the hands of such masters as 
Dryden and Pope, clever; but it does not 
take us much below the surface of things, it 
does not give us the emotion of seeing things 
in their truth and beauty. The language of 
genuine poetry, on the other hand, is the lan- 
guage of one composing with his eye on/the 
object ; its evolution is that of a thing which 
has been plunged in the poet’s soul until it 
comes forth naturally and necessarily. This 
sort of evolution is infinitely simpler than the 
other, and infinitely more satisfying ; the 
same thing is true of the genuine poetic lan- 
guage likewise. But they are both of them, 
also, infinitely harder of attainment; they 
come only from those who, as Emerson says, 
‘live from a great depth of soul.’” 


This is all very true, and it is ad- 
mirably put, but there is nothing in 
it, except the way of putting it, 
peculiar to Mr. Arnold. Mr. Swin- 
burne would probably agree with every 
word. It is when Mr. Arnold speaks 
of Gray’s high qualities of mind 
and soul, of his learning, his critical 
penetration, his excellent seriousness, 
his pathetic sentiment, his sportive 
humour, and sums up by saying that 
in these he had the equipment and 
endowment for the office of poet, it is 
here that we get at the centre of Mr. 
Arnold’s poetical theory. To that ex- 
cellent seriousness or orovdatérys Which 
Mr. Arnold observes in Gray, we have 
already been introduced in the essay 
which forms the general introduction 
to The English Poets. It is this quality, 
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Mr. Arnold there tells us, that consti- 
tutes a classic, a poet of the very 
highest class, it is this quality that 
is so marked in Homer, and Dante, 
and Shakespeare, that is wanting in 
Chaucer and Burns. Now, though J 
demur to the statement that Gray, by 
reason of his seriousness, is a poet of a 
higher class than Chaucer or Burns, I 
fully admit the general doctrine. That 
seriousness or earnestness, the inmost 
conviction that “man and nature and 
human life,” are subjects not to be 
passed over with light mockery, but 
to be lovingly and reverently studied, 
is one of the highest poetical qualities, 
a quality without which no poet can 
attain the highest rank, is, I believe, 
a great and indisputable truth. If it 
be true that “genuine poetry is con- 
ceived and composed in the soul,”—and 
what believer in the high mission of 
poetry will deny it}—how can it be 
otherwise than serious? 

The doctrine that poetry should be 
serious is intimately connected with 
another doctrine of Mr. Arnold’s, 
which was the prominent feature of 
his introductory essay to his selections 
from Wordsworth. He there says— 
or rather repeats, for he had said it 
before in his lectures on Homer—that 
poetry is the application of noble and 
profound ideas to life under the con- 
ditions immutably fixed by the laws 
of poetic beauty and poetic truth, or, 
more briefly, that poetry is a criticism 
of life. This doctrine has met with 
considerable dissent, chiefly, I think, 
on account of the word “criticism ;” 
for, as I said above, there is supposed 
to be, and there is to some extent, a 
diametrical opposition between criti- 
cism and poetry. The phrase “criticism 
of life” is perhaps unfortunate, but 
the doctrine itself is none the less an 
important one. It teaches the close 
and intimate connection of poetry 
with life, that it is the function of 
poetry to be the mirror, not of one 
man’s soul, but of the life of all men 
reflected through that soul. 

Turn now to Mr. Swinburne’s essay, 
and you find the key-note of his creed 
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in these words: “ The first indispens- 
able faculty of a singer is ability to 
sing ;” for singer and poet are with 
him synonymous terms. Again he 
says, in conclusion, that Collins “ could 
put more spirit of colowr into a single 
stroke, more breath of music into a 
single note, than could all the rest of 
his generation into all the labours of 
their lives.” But however highly Mr. 
Swinburne may value music and colour 
in poetry, and although he has occa- 
sionally given us poems in which there 
is almost literally nothing else, he of 
course holds that for the best poetry 
some other qualities are requisite. 
Being a man not much given to 
formule, or indeed to close reasoning 
of any kind, we must not expect from 
him a poetic theory so concise or so 
rounded as those with which Mr. 
Arnold from time to time presents us, 
But happily in one place—the essay 
on Mr. Rossetti’s poems—he has told 
us what qualities he considers are of 
first necessity for the best poet. I 
will quote the passage :— 

“Tn all great poets there must be an ardent 
harmony, a heat of spiritual life guiding, 
without constraining, the bodily grace of 
motion, which shall give charm and power to 
their least work : sweetness that cannot be 
weak, and force that cannot be rough. There 
must be an instinct and a resolution of excel- 
Jence which will allow no shortcoming or mal- 
formation of thought or word; there must 
also be so natural a sense of right as to make 
any such deformity or defect impossible, and 
leave upon the work done no trace of any 
effort to avoid or to achieve. It must be 


serious, simple, perfect ; and it must be thus 
by evident and native impulse.” 


This is’ perhaps a little vague, but 
the meaning is tolerably clear. A 
poem must be informed by ardent 
emotion, capable of both strength and 
tenderness ; its workmanship must be 
perfect, and it must have all the ap- 
pearance of spontaneity. Strong emo- 
tion, perfect workmanship, spontaneity 
—singing power is implied by the two 
latter—are then, according to Mr. 
Swinburne, the qualities of first neces- 
sity for a poet. There is one quality, 
it will be observed, which is here 
omitted, but which is generally con- 
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sidered to be of equal necessity with 
those mentioned. I mean imagina- 
tion, which though closely allied to 
emotion, is distinct from it, and does 
not necessarily accompany it. Merely 
noting this omission for the present, 
I will proceed to consider the differ- 
ence between Mr. Swinburne’s theory 
as here enunciated and Mr. Arnold’s. 
Not that Mr. Arnold would differ 
from Mr. Swinburne as far as he 
goes, but he would say that he does 
not go far enough. “I grant,” he 
would say, “that strong emotion is 
at the root of all poetry ; but for the 
best poetry the emotion must be of a 
certain quality. It must be the emo- 
tion, not of a wild, misty dreamer, but 
of a man of high qualities of mind and 
soul, The Celt has plenty of emotion, 
but beyond a few brilliant songs he 
has not made much way with poetry.” 
Mr. Swinburne’s creed, on the other 
hand, is that any emotion will suffice 
for poetry, provided it be deep enough 
to be sincere. Speaking of Shelley’s 
poetry, he says truly “that it is 
a rhapsody of thought and feeling 
coloured by contact with nature, but 
not born of the contact ;” and in his 
opinion Shelley is second or third 
among English poets. Indeed Mr. 
Swinburne’s poetical preferences give 
us a better idea of his creed than any 
formal statement of it. According to 
him Collins is a greater poet than 
Gray, Coleridge than Wordsworth ; 
Villon is below Dante, but hardly 
below Chaucer; Victor Hugo is in 
the same class with Shakespeare. Mr. 
Arnold’s judgments on most of these 
poets are also before the world. He 
rates Collins below Gray, Shelley 
below Byron, Wordsworth next to 
Shakespeare and Milton among Eng- 
lish poets, and above all Continental 
ones, except Goethe, since Moliére. 
On Victor Hugo I do not know that 
he has ever sat in formal judgment, 
but he speaks of him, in his recent 
volume of Miaed Essays, as “half 
genius, half charlatan,” and it may be 
safely predicated that he would put him 
below Alfred de Musset. Of the Greeks 
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his favourites, if we may take a sonnet 
written many years ago as a testi- 
mony, are Homer and Sophocles. Mr. 
Swinburne’s are undoubtedly A’schylus 
and Sappho, with perhaps Aristo- 
phanes. Again, Mr. Swinburne has 
asserted “that it is certain that of all 
forms or kinds of poetry the two high- 
est are the lyric and the dramatic ;” 
but Mr. Arnold, mindful of Homer, 
would, I fancy, have something to say 
in favour of epic poetry— 
** of all the king, 
Round, vast, and spanning all, like Saturn’s 
ring. 


The mention of Homer reminds me 
that Mr. Swinburne hardly ever men- 
tions him in conjunction with M. Hugo 
and the other chief masters of song. 
Is it only by accident, or is it because 
he lacks passion, because he is so su- 
premely sane, that he is thus excluded ? 
At any rate the omission is suggestive. 
It brings out more forcibly than any- 
thing the striking contrast between 
Mr. Swinburne’s poetical creed and 
Mr. Arnold’s. Mr. Swinburne’s ideal 
poet is an impassioned rhapsodist, 
standing on a lofty sea-lashed rock, 
with his hair streaming to the wind, 
communing with the mighty forces of 
nature, and pouring forth wild musical 
words in praise of the eternal truths 
of liberty, fraternity, and equality— 


“ His raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear, 
For that fine madness still he did retain 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 

Mr. Arnold’s ideal is very different. 

Of broad thoughtful brow and calm 
unimpassioned demeanour, he mixes 
in the busy hum of men, with them 
and yet not of them, reading their 
thoughts with keen unerring scrutiny, 
and in sweet silvery tones, which fall 
like dew upon their inmost hearts, 
singing to them of life and light and 
culture— 

** His even-balanced soul, 
From first youth tested up to extreme old 


Business could not make dull, nor Passion 
wild : 
He saw life steadily, and saw it whole.” 
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And Mr. Arnold’s ideal is on the whole 
the true one. It is the human interest 
in poetry by which it makes its way 
in the world. When Gray expressed 
surprise at the popularity of his Zlegy 
his friend Mason quoted to him the 
line— 


‘« Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia 
tangunt.” 


Mentem mortalia tangunt. Yes, that is 
the grand secret of the power of 
poetry. The deeds, the sufferings, the 
aspirations of men like unto our- 
selves, these are the things that are of 
supreme interest. And, above all, it 
interests us to know what men, better, 
nobler, more deep-sighted than our- 
selves, think and feel about the mani- 
fold phases of the problem of human 
existence. Must we not then agree 
with Mr. Arnold that the best poet 
is the poet whose application of ideas to 
life is the noblest and the profoundest 1 
It is the mistiness, the incoherence of 
his ideas that make it impossible for 
Shelley, perhaps the most poetical 
spirit of all time, ever to be accepted 
as one of the world’s greatest poets. 
It is his marvellous insight into human 
nature, his deep-probing, illuminating 
wisdom, that make Goethe the chief 
poetical figure that has appeared 
since Shakespeare. It is the help- 
lessness of Victor Hugo in presence 
of the great questions of life that 
leaves him, the dawn of whose genius 
was of such supreme promise, irre- 
vocably stranded on the shore of eternal 
childhood. 

Poetry then, according to Mr. 
Arnold’s theory, must be based upon 
a strong sympathy with human life, 
and an intelligent criticism of it. The 
want of this basis is the grave defect 
of much of the poetry of the present 
day, and especially of that school of 
which Mr. Swinburne, if not the head, 
is at any rate, the most conspicuous 
member. The work of this school, 
both in poetry and painting, has so 
often been criticised on the score of 
its want of connection with real life, 
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that on this point I need say but a few 
words. Mr. Swinburne has quoted 
with approval the axiom deduced by 
Mr. Arnold from the teaching of 
Greek criticism and poetry, that “all 
depends upon the subject,” but in his 
own poetry he has most certainly for- 
gotten it. The glaring poetical fault 
of much of his poetry, as of Mr. 
Rossetti’s, is dulness, the dulness 
which comes from the choice of sub- 
jects which are of no interest to any- 
body. But inasmuch as all great 
human actions, all great emotions, 
all great aspirations, are interesting, 
the choice of subject which is open 
to a poet is a very wide one, and in 
spite of the Greek axiom, even more 
depends upon the treatment of the 
subject than upon the subject itself. 
It is chiefly Mr. Swinburne’s con- 
temptuous disregard of the eternal 
laws of reason and morality that 
makes such criticism of life as is to 
be found in his poetry so utterly 
valueless. When we find a man 
speaking of Mademoiselle de Maupin 
as “the most perfect and exquisite 
work of modern times,” as “the 
golden book of spirit and of sense, 
the holy writ of beauty,” or alluding 
to Théophile Gautier as “the author 
of Mademoiselle de Maupin,” as if 
this mawkish and obscene piece of 
boyish bravado were his highest title 
to fame, we instinctively feel that 
whatever be the subject of this man’s 
song, it will make us neither happier 
nor wiser nor better. 

But, after all, the “ criticism of life” 
doctrine is by no means universally 
accepted. There are many persons 
who in their heart of hearts prefer 
Shelley to Shakespeare, and to whom 
the “lyric cry” of a passionate, un- 
happy spirit is a greater thing than 
the most masterly grasp of the facts 
of human existence. There are few 
persons who do not feel the charm of 
the unearthly mysterious beauty of 
such a poem as Kubla Khan, and yet 
can it be said to have any human 
basis? But there is one quality which 
every poem, if it is to appeal to that 
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part of us to which only the noblest 
poems appeal, must alike possess, and 
that is imagination. Imagination is 
the spiritual eye, and if a poem fail 
to kindle it, though it may charm the 
senses or the intellect, it cannot touch 
the soul ; and poetry which does not 
touch the soul is, it is needless to say, 
of quality below the highest. I have 
already noticed that Mr. Swinburne, 
in his statement of the qualities ne- 
cessary to a poet, makes no mention 
of imagination. Of course it is not 
for an instant to be supposed that he 
really doubts the necessity of its 
presence— indeed, in his essay on Ford, 
he speaks of “pure imagination” as 
synonymous with “absolute poetry ” ; 
but at the same time it seems to me 
that the meaning he attaches to the 
term is different from that usually at- 
tached to it, at any rate since Cole- 
ridge’s day. For after saying that 
no writer of his age, except Massinger, 
has less imagination than Ford, his 
final verdict on him is “that no poet 
is less forgetable : none fastens (as it 
were) the fangs of his genius and his 
will more deeply in your memory. . . 
his work becomes part of your thought 
and parcel of your spiritual furniture 
for ever.” But I was under the im- 
pression that one of the surest signs 
of the presence of imagination in a 
work of art was this very power of 
impressing itself upon the memory. 
A comparison of this with other pas- 
sages in which Mr. Swinburne uses 
the word “imagination,” suggests 
that he means by it rather the power 
of seeing a wholly ideal world than 
that of seeing the ideal in the real. 
He would, for instance, grant the 
possession of imagination to Shelley, 
and Coleridge, and Victor Hugo, but 
deny it to Browning, and Balzac, and 
Scott, who, in the proper sense of the 
word, have it in an equal degree. 
There are many excellent remarks in 
M. Taine’s History of English Litera- 
ture, but I know none more excellent 
than this, that “Shakespeare’s im- 
agination was complete: all his genius 
is in this one word.” 
No, 262.—voL. xxiv. 


“Tmagination, which in truth 
Is but another name for absolute power, 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And reason in her most exalted mood.” 


The general fault of unimaginative 
poetry is that it is too abstract, too 
rhetorical ; that it is, as Mr. Arnold 
would say, evolved in the wits. But 
Mr. Rossetti’s and Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetry is unimaginative, not because it 
is too intellectual, but because it is too 
sensuous. Poetry should be sensuous, 
it is true—we have Milton’s authority 
for it—but it should not appeal 
directly to the senses. “The plastic 
arts,” says Stendhal, “appeal to the 
imagination through the senses, poetry 
to the senses of imagination.” And 
this is at once the chief difference 
between poetry and all other arts, and 
the secret of poetry’s superiority. To 
deprive poetry of the benefit of her 
vantage-ground, and force her into 
an unequal combat with painting, is 
a wanton and senseless task, which 
cannot but end in disaster. The out- 
ward sensuous picture which painting 
presents is infinitely clearer, infinitely 
more satisfying to the senses, than 
anything to which poetry can attain ; 
but the undercurrent of spirituality, 
the ideal intellectual beauty which it 
is the aim of all true art to reveal, 
this is the domain in which poetry 
soars supreme, while painting toils 
after her with earth-laden wings. 

A noticeable feature in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s criticisms is his fondness for 
finding resemblances between poems 
and paintings. Thus in the essay on 
Collins he compares him to Corot, 
Millet, Courbet, and Millais. Now it 
may not unfrequently happen that a 
poem and a picture may arouse similar 
emotions, or that some special power 
in a poet may be analogous to, 
and illustrated by, the same power in 
a painter. There is certainly a sort of 
calm grayness about Collins’s Ode to 
Evening, which is strongly suggestive 
of Corot. But a perpetual reference 
to painting to explain the qualities of 
poetry cannot but tend to confuse in 
the mind of the critic the never-to-be- 
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forgotten distinction between the two 
arts. To say that “Collins’s Highland 
Ode has much in it of Millais, and 
something also of Courbet,” is not 
not only far-fetched but a gross error. 
Even Millais’ realism is far beyond 
what is permissible to a poet, but to 
compare Collins, “a born lyric poet,” 
with Courbet, the high-priest of the 
hideous, is a compliment which the 
poet would hardly appreciate. If 
poetry is to compete with painting in 
the treatment of landscape, the teach- 
ing of Lessing, that poetry should 
deal with things in motion, plastic art 
with things at rest, has been all in 
vain. But it is not so. The poetical 
value of a line like 
“And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered 
spires,” 
will always be accounted inferior to 
that of 
“Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil.” 
I suppose no poet that ever lived had 
a surer eye for landscape, or a more 
consummate skill in describing it than 
Mr. Tennyson, and yet some of his 
more realistic descriptions of scenery 
strike one sometimes with a sense of 
wasted power. It is wonderful word- 
painting, but how much better colour- 
painting could have done it.! 

To talk of the “colour” of a 
poem seems to me as false as to 
talk of the colour of a sonata, or 
to call a picture a symphony. One 
art may be wedded to another, like 
poetry to music or to acting, or to both, 
as in the Wagnerian opera, or like 
architecture to sculpture, or music to 
dancing ; but to jumble up one art 
with another, to lose sight of the 
peculiar functions and special advan- 
tages of each, to talk of music as if 
it were painting, and painting as if it 
were music, cannot but lead to hope- 
less confusion. Of course it is not 
contended that no notice should be 
taken in poetry of the colour of 
objects. Thomson’s 


““The yellow wallflower stained with iron- 
brown,” 





1 See Hamerton’s Thoughts on Art : chapter 
on Colour-painting and Word-painting. 
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Spenser’s 
“Shakt his long locks coloured like copper- 
wyre,” 


Mr. Tennyson’s description of the 
fruit and flowers in The Voyage of 
Maeldune, and Keats’s glorious pic- 
ture of the “casement high and 
triple-arched” in St. Agnes’ Eve, are 
all admirable in their way, but it 
is not the best way. Let a poem, if 
you will, be adorned here and there 
with these glowing gems, but it is no 
true praise to record as your chief 
impression from a poem, that it is 
full of colour. 

But there is another art besides 
painting, with which poetry in much 
of Mr. Swinburne’s criticism is apt to 
become confused. “ He was a solitary 
song-bird,” he says of Collins, ‘“‘among 
many more or less excellent pipers 
and pianists.” It is the music of 
Collins as well as his colour that 
makes him so dear to Mr. Swinburne. 
The first indispensable faculty of a 
singer is ability to sing. This is, as I 
said before, his favourite formula, and 
no one doubts the truth of it. That 
poetical feeling is not poetry has been 
said so often—it has been said by 
Alfieri, and Coleridge, and George 
Sand, and Ruskin—that it was hardly 
necessary for Mr. Swinburne to waste 
a page of scorn, as he does in his 
essay on Mr. Arnold’s poetry, in con- 
futation of Wordsworth’s seeming 
paradox that 


“* Many are the poets that are sown 
By _— : men endowed with highest 
gilts, 
The vision and the faculty divine : 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse.” 


For it is only a seeming paradox. 
* Poet” is a word of many meanings. 
Its first meaning, the one which cor- 
responds to its derivation, is that of 
“ creator ”’—‘“ creator of fact out of 
fiction,” as Plato has it; and in this 
sense Cervantes as well as Shake- 
speare, Thackeray as well as Shelley, 
Balzac as well as Victor Hugo, are 
poets. But this is not the accepted 
meaning of the term. Poetry is or- 
dinarily used in contradistinction not 
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to science, as Coleridge contended it 
should be, but to prose. And there- 
fore Théophile Gautier is right in say- 
ing that there can be no such thing as 
a prose poem, that Télémaque, and 
Réné, and George Sand’s idylls, full of 
poetical feeling though they are, have 
no right tothe name of poems. A 
poet is an artist in verse, and in this, 
the ordinary meaning of the term, 
Pope is equally a poet with Shelley. 
But many persons contend that poets 
like Pope have no right to the name, 
because they are wanting in strong 
emotion, in true poetical feeling. 
They say that the name of poet 
should be confined to those who are 
not merely artists in verse, but have 
also feeling and imagination. 


“Liart ne fait que des vers, le coeur seul est 
poete,” 


says André Chenier, and this brings 
us to yet a third meaning, the mean- 
ing in which Liszt used it when he 
said, “Schubert, le plus potte qui fut 
jamais !’’ This use of “ poet” and 
“poetry” is no doubt out of place in 
exact writing, like criticism, but it is 
common enough in ordinary speech, 
and Wordsworth properly avails him- 
self of it to teach what, pace Mr. 
Swinburne, is an undoubted truth, that 
the most important element of poetry 
is its soul and not its body, the feel- 
ing and not the expression. In the 
noblest sense of the term a “ dumb 
poet’ has just as much right to the 
name as a versifier, or what Emerson, 
in his noble essay on the poet, calls a 
lyrist. 

But, as Isaid, no one disputes Mr. 
Swinburne’s axiom. The man of real 
poetical feeling, of strong emotions, 
warm sympathies, and swift imagina- 
tion, will, if he can express himself 
at all in language, nearly always ex- 
press himself musically. “No man 
can be a poet,” truly says Coleridge, 
“who has not music in his soul.” Of 
the intimate connection of music with 
emotion there can be no doubt. And 
thus it comes that in most poets the 
expression varies with the matter; 


1 See H. Spencer, “On the Origin and 
Function of Music.”—Zssays. (First series.) 


when the emotion is deepest, when 
the thought is most noble, the verse is 
most musical; when the thought sinks 
to commonplace, the verse halts in 
sympathy. Butthere are some poets 
whose power of expression—or rather 
of musical expression—is inadequate 
to what they have to express. In Mr. 
Swinburne’s words, Mr. Browning has 
neither form nor voice, shapeliness 
nor sweetness; but no one can say 
that his verse is unmusical either from 
poverty of thought or lack of poetic 
feeling. So, too, there are other poets 
whose verse is most musical, but whose 
matter is wholly unworthy of the 
music. It is vow et preterea nihil. 

It seems to me then that Mr. Swin- 
burne lays too much stress on the 
prime necessity of music in poetry. 
Poetry, to be perfect poetry, must be 
musical, but music alone will not 
make poetry. 

‘* We were ten maidens in the green corn, 

Small red leaves in the mill-water ; 

Fairer maidens were never born, 

Apples of gold for the king’s daughter.” 
This, like everything Mr. Swinburne 
writes, is tolerably musical, but he 
surely will not say that it is poetry. 
Poetry must be capable of some mean- 
ing, but these verses have none. And 
this, I take it, is the difference be- 
tween poetry and music, that poetry 
has a meaning and music has not, or 
in other words that poetry is thought 
coloured by emotion, music is pure 
emotion. It no doubt adds to our en- 
joyment of music to attach some sort 
of meaning to it, to weave into it an 
image or idea; and suggestions of a 
possible meaning are often received 
with gratitude ; but nothing is more 
irritating than to be told that a given 
piece of music must necessarily have 
one meaning and no other. The same 
music may have, and probably has, a 
different meaning for every person who 
hears it, and it depends not only on 
the person, but on the mood, A rush 
of emotion, a quickening of all the 
spiritual faculties, a feeling as of 
being carried up to heaven, these are 
the inward effects of noble music ; but 


it is all vague, and in the case of those 
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who have no knowledge of music as 
A science, the intellect does not take 
the least part in the enjoyment. But 
poetry ought to affect the intellect, it 
ought to have a meaning ; for language 
necessarily implies thought, and poetry 
is language. One poem, and one 
poem only, do I know, the effect of 
which in its vagueness, in its appeal 
purely to the emotions and the imagin- 
ation, may be compared with music, 
and that is Kubla Khan; but the ex- 
ceptional circumstances under which 
it was written, and the fact that there 
is none other like it, at any rate in 
the English language, would seem to 
show that here as ever the exception 
proves the rule. Is there any other 
poem of which it can be said that the 
only true criticism is that of John 
Duncan, “It’s very fine, but I don’t 
know what it means”? No, asarule, 
one looks for meaning in poetry. 

The poet who has given the most 
practical effect to the doctrine of 
music in poetry is Edgar Poe. Struck 
with the beautiful harmony to be 
obtained by the use of repetition, and 
especially of that species of it called 
the Refrain, he deliberately made this 
the foundation of his poetry. And is 
not this nearly the whole of his 
poetical capital? There is indeed a 
sort of weird pathos in the Raven, but 
its chief beauty is the refrain. The 
Bells, too, gives me _ considerable 
pleasure, but it is a mere intellectual 
pleasure—the pleasure which success- 
ful imitation always gives. But 
Ulalume and Annabel Lee, are they any- 
thing but a senseless jingle? No, 
poetry is not to be made, like a pudding, 
from a recipe. Take a refrain, says 
Edgar Poe, composed of the finest 
sounding words to be had, add plenty 
of alliteration and repetition, flavour 
with a little sentiment, and serve as 
hot as possible. But it is the mis- 
fortune of poetry made in this way 
that it invariably comes up cold, and 
people like cold poetry about as well 
as they like cold soup. Edgar Poe’s 
poetry is, in short, a solemn warning 
against making poetry by rule, against 
starting with a musical effect, and 
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then looking about for thoughts or 
emotions to match it. It is to the 
level of Ulalume that all poetry 
of this sort must at last sink. Mr. 
Swinburne’s poetry has happily 
not sunk to this level yet, but it 
is in great danger of it. For all 
poetry in which the splendour of the 
versification is not sustained by the 
underlying emotion, in which the 
rhythmical effects are used so un- 
sparingly, with so little concealment, 
that they become a mere trick, is in 
danger of this. Some of the most 
beautiful passages in poetry owe much, 
no doubt, to alliteration, but they do 
not altogether depend upon it, and 
they never suggest the feeling that 
the sense bas been sacrificed to it. 
But is a line like this of Mr. 
Swinburne’s— 

**The deep divine dark dayshine of the sea,” 


anything but a mere string of ad- 
jectives beginning with “d”? Would 
not— 

“The sad supreme still sunshine of the 


nd,’ 
or, 
‘*The mild mad melting moonshine of my 
verse,” 


be equally poetical ? 

Collocations, too, like “ windy and 
wintry,” “flagrant and fragrant,” 
“swimming and skimming,” may bé 
pleasing if introduced occasionally ; 
but the trick is not a very subtle one, 
and it is easy to have too much of it. 

This intense striving after musical 
effect, this want of concealment of the 
machinery of the versifier’s art, is one 
feature of that general fault which 
Mr. Arnold in the preface to his 
poems finds with most modern poetry, 
the want of what Goethe calls architec- 
tonice, or, in other words, shaping 
imagination. Splendid single lines, 
abundant imagery, unfamiliar diction, 
that is what is too often considered as 
the test of fine poetry. But I hold 
with Mr. Arnold that the true test of 
a poem is the total impression. Is the 
impression, which the whole poem 
leaves upon one, that of a noble, 
serious, beautiful, objective reality, 
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informed with high thought and deep 
feeling, then let the diction be as 
simple as you please, let there be no 
luscious phrases, no divine cadences, 
it is a poem of the highest quality. 
It is the shaping imagination that is 
the supreme art-faculty. When once 
the artist has given shape to his con- 
ception in his mind, when once it 
stands out before his inward eye as a 
clear, visible, harmonious whole, he 
may say, like Menander, that his work 
is finished. The artist perfected by 
long practice, the man to whom ex- 
pression, whatever form it take, has 
become a second nature, finds in the 
mere execution a matter of little 
difficulty. For the execution of the 
great masters of art is generally as 
simple as possible, and with the least 
possible waste of energy. There is no 
undue attention to detail, no striving 
after startling effects, no breathless- 
ness, no excitement ; over the whole 
presides perfect self-restraint and 
moderation. But this, I fear, is the 
very quality for which Mr. Swinburne 
has least respect. He says that 
Collins, in his scrupulous self-mastery 
of hand, so closely resembles Mr. 
Tennyson as once at least to provoke 
the same doubtful sense of jealous and 
admiring demur. And in his poetry 
he unmistakably exhibits his “jealous 
demur” to self-mastery. Surely five 
hundred and twenty lines is some- 
what large measure for an ode, even 
though it be in honour of Victor Hugo. 
The other poems in the same volume, 
Songs of the Springtides, are of much the 
same length, and in his latest volume 
Mr. Swinburne is equally unsparing. 
Shades of Goethe and Heine, with your 
tiny rivulets of crystal song, what 
would ye say to this flood of lyric 
utterance? But I must not cite Ger- 
man poets to Mr. Swinburne. Rather 
let me appeal to him in the name of 
the Frenchman whom he so fervently 
admires, in the name, not of the author 
of Mademoiselle de Maupin, but of the 
author of Emaux et Camées. 

But of course self-restraint im- 
plies much more than mere brevity ; 
it implies restraint of thought, re- 


straint of power, restraint of imagery, 
and above all it implies an appre- 
ciation of that vital law of art, of 
that law which the Greeks so well 
understood, though it became a stum- 
bling-bleck to their modern imitators, 
the law that al] subjects are not suit- 
able for artistic treatment. The re- 
pudiation of this law was the great 
error into which the Romantic move- 
ment in France fell, in its revolt 
against the trammels of a pseudo- 
classicism ; but the law still holds good. 
The beautiful, and the beautiful alone, 
can be the subject of true art; and 
deformity, and monstrosity, and incest, 
and other things which shall be name- 
less, are unquestionably not beautiful. 
But a work of art must have beauty, 
not only of thought, but of form. And 
to beauty of form moderation is 
absolutely essential, a law which Mr. 
Ruskin has beautifully expressed by 
calling moderation the girdle of beauty. 
This was the great guiding principle of 
all Greek art, this is what gives to the 
Greek masterpieces, ay, and to their 
very slightest work, that marvellous ap- 
pearance of calm repose, of the noble 
tranquillity of a strong man forbear- 
ing to put out his full strength. It is 
the absence of this quality which is 
so conspicuous a feature in the poetry 
with which I am now concerned. There 
is too much striving after effect, too 
much attention to detail, too much 
fancy, too little imagination. Mr. 
Lowell, in an essay on Mr. Swinburne’s 
masterpiece, Atalanta in Calydon, says 
that the poem shows that poverty of 
thought and profusion of imagery, 
which are at once the defect and the 
compensation of all youthful poetry, 
even of Shakespeare’s, and he adds, 
“it seems a paradox to say that there 
can be too much poetry in a poem, 
and yet this is a fault with which all 
poets begin.” Now of poetry in the 
highest sense of the word there cannot 
be too much in any poem, but it is 
easy to see Mr. Lowell’s meaning. He 
means that in the works of young 
poets, in such works as Venus and 
Adonis, or Endymion, there is too much 
fancy, and too little imagination. It 
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is only natural that the higher facul- 
“ties should take longer to develop than 
the lower, that fancy, which deals 
only with sensuous impressions, should 
Be at its perfection in youth, while the 
spiritual faculty of imagination should 
only come to maturity with the 


“*. . . years that bring the philosophic mind.” 


Another question which is subsi- 
diary to that of poetical execution 
is that of diction, though it is too 
large a subject to gointo here. As 
every one knows, one of the great 
services which the Romantic move- 
ment did to French poetry was the 
increase of the poetical currency, the 
restoration to the language of words 
lying neglected in the rich storehouse 
of the early literature. The great ver- 
sifying power of Victor Hugo and 
Théophile Gautier is in some measure 
owing to their consummate knowledge 
of their language, or rather of the 
dictionary, for it is of words rather 
than construction that they are 
masters. The dictionary was Gautier’s 
favourite reading. It is no doubt 
well that a poet’s stock of words 
should be as rich as possible, just as 
it is important that a painter should 
be familiar with every shade of colour. 
It is also true that the pleasure of 
poetry is greatly enhanced by the use 
of richly-sounding words; but, like 
everything else, this may be carried 
too far. Thoughts and feelings, not 
words, are after all the main business 
of poetry, just as form, and not colour, 
is the main business of painting. In 
Victor Hugo's earlier poems, especially 
in Les Orientales, the chief pleasure 
consists in the rolling volume of sound, 
and one cannot help feeling the want 
of thought behind it. Of course 
Wordsworth went too far when he 
contended that there is no essential 
difference between the language of 
poetry and that of common life ; but in 
Coleridge's criticism of this theory we 
get at the real truth of the matter. 
It is simply this, that poetry is the 
language of strong emotion, and strong 
emotion generally expresses itself in 
what is called excited language. But 
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poetry being an art, and the pleasure 
which is derived from beauty being 
consequently its immediate aim, this 
language must be, as it were, toned 
down and modulated by the artist so 
as to have a pleasing effect. The pas- 
sionate ery of the poet’s heart must be 
moulded by the artist’s hand into a 
harmony of words glowing with beauty 
and imagination. But all this is quite 
consistent with perfect simplicity of 
diction. How some of the greatest 
and most poetical effects in the whole 
of poetry are produced by the simplest 
words, is too well known to need 
demonstration here. But Mr. Swin- 
burne’s own poetry can furnish us 
with instances that simplest poetry is 
the best. In his first series of Poems 
and Ballads, the verses to Landor and 
the little poem called The Sundew are 
exquisitely simple, and they seem to 
me of far higher poetical value than 
their more splendidly-attired brethren. 

It is cruel perhaps to compare the 
poetry of living men with anything so 
dead as that of the post-Elizabethan 
poets, but there are many striking 
resemblances which force themselves 
upon the mind. Their poetry too 
dealt much with kisses, though the 
“kiss that stings”’ is, I believe, a 
purely modern invention. They too 
described with passionate fervour the 
minutest details of their mistresses’ 
bodies. Crashaw, like Mr. Rossetti, 
carried his sensuality into the most 
spiritual themes. Donne and Cowley 
were masters of conceit, and ingenuity, 
and far-fetched metaphor. Carew and 
Waller were models of style and ver- 
sification. And yet of the poetry of all 
these men—men who in their day were 
far more famous than any of Mr. 
Rossetti’s followers are now—what is 
left but a few songs? I can only say 
absit omen. 

I have, I fear, rather wandered from 
Mr. Swinburne’s theory to his practice, 
but it is by his practice that a man’s 
creed is best known ; and if Mr. Swin- 
burne had been a critic only, and not 
also a popular and productive poet, his 
theory might well have been left to 
itself. It is the activity of his muse, 
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the splendour of his gifts, the glamour 
of his genius, and above all the nume- 
rous disciples that he has attracted, 
chat have prompted me to state plainly 
what I humbly conceive to be the fatal 
defects of his poetry. His genius has, 
[ think, been greatly wronged by his 
excessive admiration for two men, 
Victor Hugo and Mr. Rossetti. The 
great Frenchman’s stupendous powers, 
his marvellous variety, his untiring 
energy, his fervour, his patriotism, 
his perfect command of language and 
harmony, might well have blinded a 
less kindred spirit than Mr. Swinburne 
to his obvious defects ; but the wealth 
of praise which Mr. Swinburne has 
lavished on Mr. Rossetti’s poems, is, it 
seems to me, a singular instance of 
perverted judgment. I cannot agree 
with Mr. Swinburne that Mr. Ros- 
setti’s skill as a painter has not been 
injurious to his poetry. Rather, I 
should say, that to this very double 
spirit that has descended upon him 
may be traced not only his own 
defects as a poet, but those of the 
whole school. My estimate, however, 
is so very different to Mr. Swinburne’s 
and to that of many other competent 
judges, that it is probably a mistaken 
one. I cannot, however, help my con- 
viction that in Mr. Rossetti’s poetry 
are exhibited in a primary degree all 
the main features of that poetical creed 
which I believe to be so fatal to the 
production of true poetry. It seems 
to me, therefore, a thousand pities 
that one so highly gifted as Mr. 
Swinburne should have felt such an 
attraction for poetry which cannot but 
have tended to confirm him in the 
path which he had already chosen. 
His latest volumes are, indeed, to use 
his own words, “clear from the pollu- 
tion of that pestilence” with which 
his earlier poems, like Mr. Rossetti’s, 
are tainted; but they show no 
nearer approach to vitality. To 
insure this, there is wanted a larger 
and saner view of life, a closer and 
more patient observation of man and 
nature, and, above all, a far greater 
measure of self-restraint, not only 


in the choice and treatment of sub- 
ject, but in the execution. Without 
such self-restraint, Mr. Swinburne will 
never attain to that perfection of form, 
that beauty of the whole, as distin- 
guished from richness of detail, which 
should be the aim of every artist. 

That without form no poetry can 
have vitality will hardly be denied, 
but if Mr. Arnold’s theory be right, 
something more than form is required 
to make the best poetry. It is on this 
point chiefly that he and Mr. Swin- 
burne are at issue, and it is on this 
point that his theory is most likely 
to meet with dissentients. That the 
noblest poetry is that which is the 
noblest criticism of life, is found by 
many to be a hard saying. I can 
only repeat that I believe it to be 
absolutely true. Milton has taught 
us the relationship of poetry to life, in 
saying that he who would write an 
heroic poem must lead an heroic life. 
But of far more avail than any pre- 
cept is the evidence of positive fact. 
Whether Chaucer or Spenser, Gray or 
Collins, Burns or Keats, Wordsworth 
or Shelley, be actually the greater 
poet, it were hard to decide; but one 
thing is certain, that those of our poets 
whose fame has spread widest, whose 
influence has struck deepest root in the 
hearts of our people, are those whose 
grasp of the facts of life is the surest 
and firmest. Their names are Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, Burns ; and 
time will surely add that of Words- 
worth. Spenser, Keats, and Shelley 
are dear to every lover of poetry ; they 
are probably the objects of a more 
ardent affection than that felt for 
any of their more widely-famed com- 
peers ; but they are “the poet’s poets,” 
their charm excites its subtle influence 
only on those who care for poetry as 
an art. The others will be read, so 
long as our language and our nation 
exist, by every Englishman who has 
one spark of human sympathy in his 
heart, one thought for the graver 
issues of human existence. 


ARTHUR TILLEY. 








A NIGHT IN JUNF., 


I, 


Lapy! in this night of June, 
Fair like thee and holy, 
Art thou gazing at the moon 
That is rising slowly? 
1 am gazing on her now: 
Something tells me, so art thou. 


Il. 


Night hath been when thou and I 
Side by side were sitting, 
Watching o’er the moonlit sky 
Fleecy cloudlets flitting. 
Close our hands were linkéd then ; 
When will they be linked again? 


Ill. 


What to me the starlight still, 
Or the moonbeams’ splendour, 
If I do not feel the thrill 
Of thy fingers slender? 
Summer nights in vain are clear, 
If thy footstep be not near. 


Tv. 


Roses slumbering in their sheaths 
O’er my threshold clamber, 
And the honeysuckle wreathes 
Its translucent amber 
Round the gables of my home: 
How is it thou dost not come? 


Vv. 


If thou camest, rose on rose 
From its sleep would waken ; 
From each flower and leaf that blows 
Spices would be shaken ; 
Floating down from star and tree, 
Dreamy perfumes welcome thee. 




















A Night in June. 


VI. 


I would lead thee where the leaves 
In the moon-rays glisten ; 
And, where shadows fall in sheaves, 
We would lean and listen 
For the song of that sweet bird 
That in April nights is heard. 


vil. 


And when weary lids would close, 
| And thy head was drooping, 
Then, like dew that steeps the rose, 
O’er thy languor stooping, 
I would, till I woke a sigh, 
Kiss thy sweet lips silently. 


Vill. 


I weuld give thee all I own, 
All thou hast would borrow ; 
T from thee would keep alone 
Fear and doubt and sorrow. 
All of tender that is mine, 
Should most tenderly be thine. 





Ix, 


Moonlight! into other skies, 
I beseech thee wander. 
Cruel, thus to mock mine eyes, 
Idle, thus to squander 
Love’s own light on this dark spot ;— 
For my lady cometh not! 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


THE paper to which these few words form a preface was the last work of the 
Dean of Westminster ; indeed, the proofs were actually corrected by him during 
his fatal illness. It closes the long list of articles and poems with which 
he has honoured this Magazine since he first sent his description of “ The 
Ammergau Mystery in 1860.” Amongst other things characteristic of his 
genius, it contains his last plea for toleration, comprehensiveness, and liberty 
of conscience ; and his last attempt to defend one whom he thought unjustly 
dealt with. It contains also his final allusions to the place which was the scene 
of his labours and his pleasures for eighteen years, with which his name will 
always be connected, and in regard to which nearly his last intelligible words 
were those of satisfaction that he had done his work at Westminster, and was 
dying there. It wants only the touches and emendations which he would have 
given if he had been able to see it again, and which he was never tired of 
adding to his articles. 

The announcement of his death has already filled the newspapers with 
eulogies on his public character and achievements. But alas! how little do 
these reach the real feelings of those who loved him best. It is those who 
knew him, as the writer was privileged to do, for more than a quarter of 
a century, still more those who were with him at Rugby and Oxford, all 
his really intimate friends, who have lived almost daily on his affection, 
his forbearance, and his wisdom,—it is those and those only who can feel 
—for they cannot adequately tell it—what is buried in Arthur Stanley’s grave. 
To these no words almost can seem great enough to express their loss. It 
is as if the mainspring of the watch had stopped, and we were left suddenly 
without our unfailing guide, monitor, and champion in all the most mo- 
mentous daily matters of life. The warm, quick reception which was never 
wanting ; the look that instantly brightened at one’s approach ; the thin out- 
stretched hand, always ready with a clasp such as few could give ; the sound 
advice ; the unfailing resource ; the unerring memory ; the scorn of everything 
base or inaccurate; the absolute simplicity; the perfect confidence in his 
friend ; the exquisite :breeding ; the delightful humour; the encouragement 
which never deserted one under the most difficult circumstances ;—these were 
the things which his friends will strive to remember him by. 

His learning, his style, his wide views, his quick eye to welcome likeness 
under difference, his charity to those who varied most essentially from him— 
these, thank God, are enshrined in his books, and may be read there by those who 
never knew the man. But the personal qualities which made him so different 
from every other great character, so absolutely unique in English society— 
which I have endeavoured to sketch feebly and hurriedly while the press is 
waiting—these have gone into the tomb with him, and we, to whom they were 
as the light of day or the necessary air, are left 

“* To wander on a darken’d earth 
Where all things round us breathe of him.” 
July 21, 1881. G. GROVE. 


Tae Westminster Confession of Faith cern than they often think, and which 
is a document of more interest than still represents the creed of a large 
most Englishmen ascribe to it, with portion of their fellow-countrymen. 

the origin of which they have more con- I. The very name is significant. It 
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proceeded not from Scotland, not from 
Edinburgh, but from the English 
Parliament, and was drawn up in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, in the precincts 
of Westminster Abbey, under the 
sanction of the only authorities in 
Westminster that then existed for 
ecclesiastical purposes. It is the only 
Confession of Faith which was ever 
imposed on the whole of the United 
Kingdom. The Thirty-nine Articles 
never extended beyond the limits of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, but the Confes- 
sion of Faith reigned with undisputed 
supremacy for ten years, under the 
authority of Parliament, from Cape 
Wrath to the Land’s End. The Confes- 
sion wasfirst founded on aversion of the 
English Articles. The Scottish divines 
were not contented with this, but suc- 
ceeded in getting a committee appointed 
of six Englishmen with themselves on 
May 9, 1641. The result of this 
was finally submitted to Parliament 
May 11, 1647. The House of Com- 
mons went through it article by 
article, beginning on May 19, 1649, but 
were interrupted by the disputes with 
the army, and the House resumed its 
labours in October, when they dis- 
cussed a chapter every Wednesday. 
They finished on March 22, 1648, and 
published it on June 20, 1648, as 
“ Articles of Religion,’ approved and 
passed by both Houses of Parliament 
after advise had with an assembly of 
divines called together by them for 
that purpose.” It was afterwards 
adopted by the Scottish Parliament 
and the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland.® 

If. Another circumstance is, that it 
is the only Protestant Confession of 
which we have any detail as to its 
composition, and as to the influences 
which prevailed. Indeed it may bear 


‘In Neal’s History of the Puritans, Ap- 
pendix 7. 

2 This title, instead of ‘‘ Confession of 
Faith,” was carried by eighty-one to forty-one. 
Chaps, xxx., xxxi., xx. 6, xxiv. 6, and part 
of 4, were omitted by the English Parliament. 
Schaff, On Creeds, pp. 71, 758. 

3 The Scottish PB sslioment and Assembly 
added the Catechisms and Directory. But 
they have no authority. 


comparison in this respect even with 
more celebrated Confessions in former 
times. The origin of the Nicene 
Creed is very imperfectly known to 
us. We know the stratagem which 
occasioned the introduction of the 
Homoousion. We know also,{though it 
is admitted reluctantly, that after one 
hundred years it was dropped by far the 
larger portion of the Christian Church, 
and is now only used in remote heretical 
communities in the East. The history 
of the Constantinopolitan Creed is stall 
more obscure. We know not precisely 
when it originated, and we can only 
form doubtful conjectures as to the 
enunciation of its particular clauses. 
The Councils of Ephesus and Chalce- 
don are indeed fully known to us; 
their proceedings, their violence, their 
screams, the influence of the Imperial 
Commissioners, the attempt to brow- 
beat those who would have opposed 
the majority, are all handed down to 
us with singular fidelity by the steno- 
graphers of the time ; but these Coun- 
cils added nothing to the creeds of the 
Church, unless it be the case that the 
Creed of Constantinople was itself pro- 
duced for the first time at Chalcedon. 
The Council of Trent and its decrees 
almost amount to a Confession of 
Faith. Still they are not actually 
so; and there again, whilst we know 
tolerably well the sinister influences 
of the majority and the nobler efforts 
of the minority in that assembly, there 
is little which specially bears on the 
declaration of the creed of the Roman 
Church. Of the history of the Thirty- 
nine Articles we know almost nothing ; 
except for the interpolation of particu- 
lar passages and the omission of others, 
a mystery surrounds that vener 
able document as complete as if it 
had descended from heaven like the 
image which fell down from Jupiter. 
But the Westminster Assembly was 
held in the blaze of day. The Scottish 
Commissioners came up in November, 
1641; and one of them has given us 
a detailed account of the appearance 
of the assembly. They sate, in order, 
on the right hand of the Prolocutor. 
There was a special place reserved 
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for the public to come in and out, in 
the void left between the well-known 
fireplace and the door. The Prince 
Palatine was present, and “heard the 
Erastians with much delight, wel- 
coming their opinions for country’s 
sake.” ! Selden was there, “ coming as 
the Persians used, to see wild asses 
fight.” “Perhaps (he would say) in 
your little pocket Bibles with gilt 
leaves (which they would often take 
out and read) the translation may 
be thus, but the Greek and Hebrew 
signifies thus and thus.” Lightfoot, 
the greatest Hebraist of the time, 
and of like Erastian opinions with 
Selden, was there also.?, The pressure 
of the Scottish army helped forward 
the acceptance of the Scottish theo- 
logy, and according to its withdrawal or 
its nearness the rigidity of that theo- 
logy was relaxed or stiffened. “If by 
any means we could get these our 
regiments, which are collected here— 
60,000, even 16,000—-marching, we 
might win both the malignant party, 
and the sectarians, and the blessing 
of God in a short time. The only 
strength of both these is in the weak- 
ness of ourarmy. The strength, mo- 
tion and sweep of that army in the 
opinion of all here is for our certain 
and quick conversion. It is our only 
desire to have the favour of God, and 
hear of the speedy march of our 
army.” * “ Mr. Henderson’s hope is not 
great of their conformity to us before 
our army is in England.”* “TI do not 
see how you are likely to do so much 
good, as in this matter, if once we put 
our army the length of Newcastle.” 5 
“With this point we propose not to 
meddle until it please God to advance 
our armies, which we expect will much 
assist our arguments. Had our 
armies been but once 15,000 men 
in England, our advice would be 
followed quickly in all things.” ® 


1 Whitelocke’s Jowrnals, 126, 129. 

2 His notes on the Assembly are very dis- 
appointing. They are only remarkable as 
containing no account of the contest between 
Selden and Gillespie, of which Hetherington 
makes so much, 

3 Baillie’s Letters, ii. 27. 

5 Tbid. ii. 116. 


* Thid. ii. 104. 
6 Memoir, p. civ. 
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A tradition which is now repre- 
sented in the painting of the West- 
minster Assembly on the walls of the 
Jerusalem Chamber represents that 
the divines contended so earnestly and 
ineffectually to obtain an accurate 
definition of the Divine Being that 
they resolved to seek by prayer guid- 
ance in their arduous task, and they 
resolved that their prayer should 
be pronounced by the youngest mem- 
ber in the Assembly. The youngest 
member in the Assembly was, accord- 
ing to English tradition, the younger 
Calamy—according to the Scottish tra- 
dition, Gillespie. He rose and prayed, 
and before he had finished the invoca- 
tion of the Supreme Being on their 
labours the Assembly rose, and with 
one voice declared that this invocation 
would serve for the definition, which 
is now incorporated in the second 
chapter of the Westminster Confes- 
sion. It is interesting to reflect that 
a great part of the doctrinal faith of 
the Confession is due to Reynolds— 
author of the General Thanksgiving 
in the English Prayer-book—after- 
wards Bishop of Norwich. 

III. I now proceed to the Confession 
itself. It will be observed that we are 
met on the threshold by variations of 
subscription similar to those which 
have perplexed our own Church. There 
is that general subscription which re- 
quires that the ministers of the Church 
of Scotland should sincerely own and 
believe the whole doctrine contained in 
the Confession of Faith. “The whole 
doctrine!” this is the very expression, 
only more forcibly expressed, that 
has been adopted by the Church of 
England in the modified form of sub- 
scription? which now exists in the 
English Church—the whole and not 
the particular parts—the effect of the 
whole, and not the effect of every 
word and sentence. It is to be ob- 
served that amongst the United Pres- 
byterians adhesion to the Confession is 
further qualified by two statements 
which do not exist in the adhesion 


7 See the essay ‘‘On Subscription,” pub- 
lished in Macmillan’s Magazine for January, 
1881. 
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of the Established or the Free Church. 
They are— 


**Do you believe the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament to be the Word of 
God and the only rule of faith and practice? 
Do you acknowledge the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms as exhibiting the sense in which 
you understand the Holy Scriptures? and do 
you resolve by Divine Grace to adhere to the 
doctrine contained in the said Confession and 
Catechism, and to teach and defend it, it 
being understood that in doing so you express 
no approbation of anything in those docu- 
ments which teaches, or which may be supposed 
to teach, compulsory or persecuting and in- 
tolerant principles in religion ?” 


This modification, oraddition, or subtrac- 
tionfrom the subscription required from 
ministers of the Established Church, 
and adopted without alteration by the 
Free Church, is not without signifi- 
cance. The first, regarding the Scrip- 
tures, goes far beyond ; the second, by 
its apparent exception of compulsory 
or persecuting or intolerant principles 
in religion, throws some light on the 
passages which by the Established and 
the Free Churches are taken without re- 
servation, or at least with only such 
reservation as is implied in the accept- 
ance of the whole doctrine as dis- 
tinguished from the particular parts 
which I before noticed. There is yet 
one further modification of the sub- 
scription, which occurs in the Act of 
Assembly approving the Confession of 
Faith, August 27, 1647 :— 


“The assembly doth bless the Lord and 
thankfully acknowledge His great mercy in 
dh —_ * onfession of 4 > 

re , and thus ree wee t 
ee me which we look upon as a great 
strengthening of the true Reformed religion 
against the common enemies thereof. ut 
lest our intention and meaning be in some 
particulars misunderstood, it is hereby ex- 
pressly declared and provided that the not 
mentioning in this Confession the several 
sorts of ecclesiastical officers and assemblies 
shall be no prejudice to the truth of Christ, 
in these particulars to be expressed fully in 
the‘ directory of government. It is further 
declared that the assembly understandeth 
some parts of the second article of the thirty- 
first chapter only of kirks not settled or 
constituted in point of government ; and 
that nn in such kirks a synod of 
ministers and other fit persons may be called 
by the magistrate’s authority and nomination, 


without ‘any other call, to consult and advise 
with about matters of religion ; and although, 
likewise, the ministers of Christ, without dele- 
gation from their churches, may of themselves, 
and by virtue of their office, meet together 
synodically in such kirks not yet constituted, 
ae neither of these ought to be done in 
irks constituted and settled; it bein 

always free to the magistrate to advise wit 
synods of ministers and ruling elders, meeting 
upon delegation from their churches, either 
ordinarily, or being indicted by his authority, 
occasionally, and pro re nata; it being also 
free to assemble together synodically, as well 
pro re nata as at the ordinary times, upon 
delegation from the churches, by the intrin- 
sical power received from Christ, as often as 
it is necessary for the good of the Church so 
to assemble, in case the magistrate, to the 
detriment of the Church, withhold or deny 
his consent ; the necessity of occasional as- 
semblies being first remonstrate unto him by 
humble supplication.” 


This passage is not without im- 
portance, because it shows the dis- 
satisfaction which the Scottish mem- 
bers entertained in the reign of 
Charles the First to the large and 
generous terms on which the Confes- 
sion is based, and to which I shall 
afterwards refer. Every one of the 
points on which they insist in this 
Act of Assembly, we can have no 
doubt was studiously and of set pur- 
pose omitted in the Confession of 
Faith. It is important to observe 
that the Westminster Confession is 
the only legal Confession of the Church 
of Scotland. Edward Irving has writ- 
ten of it in very disparaging terms, 
and “postponed” it, as his expres- 
sion is, to the earlier Confessions. 
But he adds, “we must bow to the 
awards of Providence, and make the 
best use of them.” In other words, 
he would have preferred the earlier 
Confessions, as some Englishmen 
might prefer the “ Erudition of a 
Christian Man,” or the First Prayer- 
book of Edward VI. But the only autho- 
ritative form, both in the English and 
the Scottish Churches, is the latest. 

IV. We now come to the actual 
contents of the Confession. We must 
not overlook its peculiarities. Unlike 
the Nicene and Constantinopolitan 
Creeds, it is flushed with all the ardour 
of individual conviction. It is some- 
thing like what Matthew Arnold says 
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of the Athanasian Creed—it is the 
Nicene Creed ruffled by a dash of 
temper. The Thirty-Nine Articles, 
although at times giving way to 
something of an emotional colour, pre- 
sent still on the whole a dry, calm, and 
sober document. The Confession of 
Faith is throughout rhetorical, argu- 
mentative, and, so to speak, theologi- 
cal, whereas all the other documents 
are, as a general rule, merely legal. 
This opens the way to considering at 
once its merits and demerits as a con- 
fession.- First, let us consider its good 
parts—the parts in which it is 
superior to the Confessions, Byzan- 
tine and English, which we have 
named. In the first chapter, describ- 
ing Holy Scripture, whilst it maintains 
with the Sixth Article its exclusive 
authority, it enters into a much 
larger and nobler description of the 
sacred volume than is to be found either 
in the Tridentine or the Anglican 
Confessions, and which is not to be 
found at all in the Nicene or Con- 
stantinopolitan Creeds. We may par- 
ticularly specify the fifth section of 
the first chapter, which reveals the 
true ground of our acceptance of the 
Bible, and asserts, in a word, the supre- 
macy of the internal evidence of it :— 


“We may be moved and induced by the 
testimony of the Church to a high and re- 
verend esteem of the Holy Scripture and the 
heavenliness of the matter—the efficacy of the 
doctrine, the majesty of the style, the con- 
sent of all the parts, the scope of the whole 
(which is to give all glory to God), the full 
discovery it makes of the only way of man’s 
salvation, the many other incomparable ex- 
cellences, and the entire perfection thereof, 
are arguments whereby it doth abundantly 
evidence itself to be the Word of God ; yet, 
notwithstanding, our full persuasion and as- 
surance of the infallible truth, and divine 


authority thereof, is from the inward work 
of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and 
with the Word in our hearts.” 


Another passage is that to which I 
have already referred—the definition 
of God in the second chapter :— 


“There is but one only living and true 
God, who is infinite in being and perfection, 
a most pure spirit, invisible, without body, 
parts, or passions—immutable, immense, 
eternal, incomprehensible, almighty, most 
wise, most holy, most free, most absolute, 
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working all things according to the counsel 
of His own immutable and most righteous 
will for His own glory ; most loving, gracious, 
merciful, long-suffering, abundant in goodness 
and truth, ering iniquity, transgression, 
and sin ; the Rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him, and withal most just and terrible in 
His judgments, hating all sin, and who will by 
no means clear the guilty.’ 


Contrast the glowing words of this 
passage with the First Article of 
the English Church, which has but 
one word to imply the moral excel- 
lence of the Supreme Being—*“ good- 
ness,”—‘ Infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness.” Contrast it still more with 
the Athanasian Creed, in which there 
is not one single word (except the 
incidental use of the phrase “ Holy”) 
which could imply that the Divine 
Being who is there described was the 
goodness more than tongue can ex- 
press, or was a being dark with the 
qualities of a Vishnu, a Siva, a Kali, 
or a Typhon. Contrast it with the 
Nicene and Constantinopolitan Creeds, 
where there is but one expression which 
conveys anything to us of the moral or 
intellectual qualities of divinity, viz., 
“Light of Light.” As regards the 
moral character of the Supreme Being, 
these two venerable documents are as 
dark as though they had been the state- 
ment of the death of Julius Cesar, or a 
description of some arithmetical calcula- 
tion. The Apostles’ Creed bears a moral 
complexion in the concluding clauses. 
But these are not found in the Nicene 
or the Constantinopolitan Creeds. 

The same observation may be ex- 
tended to the description of the Lord 
Jesus in Chapter viii. Section 3, of the 
Confession. It describes the Lord Jesus 
as “ having in Him all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge, in whom it 
pleased the Father that all fulness 
should dwell, to the end that, being 
holy, harmless, undefiled, and full of 
graceand truth, He might bethoroughly 
furnished to execute the office of a 
mediator.” These excellent expres- 
sions have no parallel in any of the 
earlier Creeds to which I have referred. 
Tt has been said that all such moral 
deseriptions of the Divinity are out of 
place in a Christian Creed. But it 
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cannot be forgotten that the only 
definitions of God which occur in the 
Bible are of this character: “God is 
love,” “God is light,” “ God is a Spirit,” 
“God is righteous,” “God is merciful.” ' 
It cannot be forgotten that the Four 
Gospels are full of the beneficence, the 
gentleness, the justice, and the wisdom 
of the Redeemer’s life and teaching ; 
and that if that life and teaching either 
omitted these passages, or contained 
the reverse of them, Christianity would 
be wholly different from what it is. 
Any Confession of Faith that insists 
upon this is therefore far more like 
the original creed of Christianity 
than Confessions which omit them. 

We come now to the third chapter, 
“Of God’s Eternal Decree.” Of 
the metaphysical statement concern- 
ing the great doctrine which is here 
set forth, we will reserve what we 
have to say to a later occasion, 
but we may observe that it is re- 
markable how in this chapter there 
is a description, perhaps for the first 
time, of that valuable and import- 
ant doctrine which has coloured so 
deeply all the philosophy and religion 
of our time, the value of second causes 
—‘ Neither is God the author of sin, 
nor is violence offered to the will of 
the creature, nor is the liberty or con- 
tingency of second causes taken away, 
but rather established.” In another 
and a higher sense the First Cause has 
taken the place of second causes in 
our modern philosophy. But it is not 
less certain that the acknowledgment 
of the existence of second causes is 
the turning point of the difference 
between an earlier and later state- 
ment of Divine truth. 

In this third chapter occurs a pas- 
sage with regard to the effects of the 
redemption—“ Neither are any other 
redeemed by Christ, effectually called, 
justified, adopted, sanctified, or saved, 
but the elect only.” 

This is the expression on which 
some of the most spiritual members 
of the Church of Scotland stumbled 


1 In the English Articles the only passa; 
which bears on the subject is in the Fifteenth 
Article, ‘‘ Of Christ alone without Sin.” 


forty years ago, and of which the 
rigid zealots of that time took ad- 
vantage to drive out of the Church 
many saintly souls in her com- 
munion. But looking at this state- 
ment calmly, and after an interval 
of forty years, it is hardly possible to 
conceive that the doctrine which it 
contains, however scholastically and 
crudely expressed, could be objected 
to by any human being. What is it? 
It is that the effects of Christ’s re- 
demption, by which must be meant 
whatever efiects Christianity has pro- 
duced in the world, are only appli- 
cable to those chosen souls whom God 
has caused to walk faithfully, uprightly, 
and justly in the way of His command- 
ments. This is the only election which 
Christians can recognise, and this is 
the election of which alone the West- 
minster Confession need be understood 
to speak. We do not now take into 
account the coarse and extravagant 
views that may have been put forth, 
but of the truth itself which these 
words imply. We do not speak of the 
possible effects of the Divine Grace in 
redeeming and sanctifying and regene- 
rating even the very worst of men 
that we meet with in this life—on that 
this article in the Confession does not 
touch, and it lay beyond its scope ; but 
even of those we would say that if in 
some future time the grace of God 
should touch and recall those spirits 
to a better sense of God’s love and 
their own divine vocation, then this 
truth as set forth in the Confession 
would include them within the num- 
ber of God’s elect, and they would be 
in the last resort “ justified, adopted, 
sanctified, and saved” by Him. Uni- 
versalism may or may not be true ; but, 
if it be true, it must be understood to 
mean that all mankind are saved, not 
from the punishment, but from sin 
itself. In other words, the effect of 
Christ’s death, as of all other benefits 
of Christianity, is limited to those 
who by their moral conduct are 
worthy of receiving them. I re- 
member that on a certain occasion 
Dr. Candlish, who will not be accused 
of any laxity in respect of this doc- 
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trine, stated as it seemed to me quite 
unanswerably, that when we look over 
the world and see the vast number of 
characters on whom no effect is pro- 
duced by the Christian religion, it was 
impossible to say that to them the 
Christian religion had been productive 
of any advantage whatever. ‘This is 
the true doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession, and by that all reasonable 
men, who are not dead tc the moral 
sense, must be prepared to abide. 
The expressions which are used in 
the Westminster Confession, though 
longer and more rhetorical, are pre- 
cisely similar to those contained in 
the English Articles.. Much indig- 
nation has been expressed at the 
phrase, “‘ Elect infants dying in infancy 
are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit, who worketh 
when and where and how He pleaseth ”’ 
(Chap. x. 4). And it is asked, What 
is the fate of reprobate infants? But 
exactly the same difficulty occurs in 
the English Prayer-book. “It is 
certain, by God’s Word, that children 
which are baptized, dying before they 
commit actual sin, are undoubtedly 
saved.” What of children who die 
unbaptized? Are they undoubtedly 
damned? The language of the Tenth 
Article of this chapter, on the Fate 
of the Heathen, however open to ques- 
tion, is almost exactly identical with 
the English Eighteenth Article. 

“ The Atonement.” —This expression, 
familiar as it now is, and offensive 
as it would be for any one to be sup- 
posed to doubt it, never occurs in any 
part of our formularies, except only 
once in the Prayer for Rain, where it 
speaks of the Jewish sacrifice made by 
King David. It occurs as applying to 
the death of Christ nowhere in any 
part of the Authorised Version except 
only in Romans v. 11, and from that 
place it has been carefully dislodged 


1 « Predestination to Life is the everlasting 
purpose of God, whereby (before the founda- 
tions of the world were laid) He hath con- 
stantly decreed by His counsel, secret to us, 
to deliver from curse and damnation those 
whom He hath chosen in Christ out of man- 
kind, and to bring them by Christ to ever- 
lasting salvation, as vessels made to honour.” 
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by the present Revisers. But neither 
are the ideas connected with it in the 
way of substitution or the like to be 
found in any part of our Prayer-book 
or Articles, or in the Westminster Con- 
fession. Once only, in the Second 
Article, Christ is spoken of as having 
died “to reconcile His Father to us.” 
This expression—which was inserted 
in an insidious manner into the Pas- 
toral Letter and Confession of Faith 
issued by the First Lambeth Confer- 
ence, against which Bishop Ewing 
contended in vain, and which Bishop 
Thirlwall defended on the ground 
that it must be divested of any 
special meaning—this expression occurs 
nowhere in the Westminster Confes- 
sion. The phrases which it uses con- 
cerning the death of our Saviour are 
such as every one could admit, from 
Professor Jowett to Professor Maurice, 
through all the various shades of 
opinion which they represent :— 

“*The Lord Jesus, by His perfect obedience 
and sacrifice of Himself which He, through 
the Eternal Spirit, once offered up unto God, 
hath fully satisfied the justive of His Father ; 
and purchased not only reconciliation, but an 
everlasting inheritance in the kingdom of 
Heaven for all those whom the Father hath 
given unto Him.” 

The phrases may not be precisely 
what we should have chosen, but they 
are free from the objections which 
exist to the anti-biblical statement 
in the Second English Article. It is 
also to be observed that there is almost 
nothing in the Westminster Confes- 
sion corresponding to the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed. 

V. We come now to the parts in 
the Confession to which real objection 
may be taken: but on these two 
general remarks are to be made. First, 
the Westminster Confession, unlike the 
Thirty-nine Articles, unlike any other 
Protestant Confession, has the proofs 
from Scripture appended in each case 
to the words that are used—as much 
as to say, Here are our proofs, insufli- 
cient or sufficient, as you may think 
them, to the English Protestant. The 
English Parliament insisted on the 
Assembly’s insertion of the texts. We 
will give two instances of the effect 
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produced by this. In chapter ii. there 
is the usual statement of the scholastic 
doctrine of the Trinity, and we are 
referred to 1 John v. 7: “For 
there are three that bear record in 
Heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost, and these three are 
one.” This we may say is the only 
one of the texts in the note which 
distinctly enters into the proof of the 
scholastic doctrine as it is given in the 
text. Every one knows that this pas- 
sage is now expunged from the New 
Testament, and its place knows it no 
more. It would bea natural inference 
that any scholastic form professing to 
be based on a text which has disap- 
peared has no real existence in the 
nature of things. Again, in chapter 
viii. the scholastic doctrine of the 
divinity of the Second Person in the 
Trinity in its Patripassian form is 
likewise referred to passages in Scrip- 
ture. Of these there are only two 
which bear on the scholastic as dis- 
tinguished from the Biblical sense of 
that doctrine—Romans ix. 5 : “ Whose 
are the fathers, and of whom as con- 
cerning the flesh Christ came, who is 
over all, God blessed for ever.” This 
passage in the Revised Version has 
a long marginal note affixed to the 
text, which, as every one knows, is 
amply borne out by fact, and entirely 
deprives the text of any polemical 
authority. The other text is, “‘ God 
was manifest in the flesh.” Here 
again a reading which was unknown 
to the Ancient Church, which the 
Vulgate had entirely omitted, but 
which according to the corrupt read- 
ings of modern times had obtained 
an extraordinary prevalence, has been 
now struck out of the Revised Version. 

The second general remark would 
be that we must apply, in common 
sense, to the Westminster Confession 
the same rule which we apply to every 
confession that ever was produced. 
They each speak of the particular parts 
of the truth, or supposed truth, which 
occupied the age when they ‘were 
compiled. The old confessions of the 
Christian Church make no mention 

No. 262 —vow. XLV. 





whatever, for example, of the duties 
of man to man; they are entirely 
occupied with the relations of the 
Divinity; we must take into ac- 
count that this was their object. 
In like manner the Westminster 
Confession was drawn up, no doubt, 
by hard and stern men, who took the 
harsher and darker view of human 
nature, and of the Divine nature 
which was prevalent at that time. 
“We have had long and tough debates 
on the Doctrine of Election, yet, thanks 
to God, all is gone right according to 
our minds,.”? It is a view which we 
hold, or do not hold, according to our 
varying moods of temper, and accord- 
ing to the dispositions of cheerfulness 
or of depression which weigh upon us. 
Sometimes the world seems entirely 
dark ; man’s power to reform it seems 
reduced to almost nothing; we are 
swept along as by an irresistible decree. 
Sometimes we take a livelier and more 
cheerful view ; we look upon ourselves 
as having the will and the energy to 
redress the evils which lie before us, 
and all seems bright and happy. 
These two views are placed before us 
by Guizot in his History of Civilisation 
as the Augustinian and the Pelagian. 
They co-exist in human nature; they 
co-exist still more in the writings of 
theologians. Of these views the first 
was held by the majority of divines in 
the Westminster Assembly ; it was the 
view of Thomas Carlyle; it was the 
view of Jonathan Edwards; it is the 
view, I believe we may say, of Pro- 
fessor Huxley ; it was the view, in its 
more cheering and inspiring aspects, of 
William III., and of a gifted cavalry 
officer during the charge of Balaclava 
—‘ Every bullet has its billet.” It 
expresses itself again and again in 
the striking letters of Colonel Gordon 
in Africa.? “It is a veil cast over the 
face of God; the veil indeed beauti- 
fully embroidered, but still a veil.” 
(Edward Irving, i. 645.) But this is 
true of all confessions. It is the 
Baillie, ii. p. 325. 
2 Baillie, ii. pp. 144, 192, 211, 213, 225, 
226, 281, 308. 
U 
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view which, whether we call it Re- 
Signation or Fatalism, lies at the 
basis of the Mohammedan religion. 
We may sympathise or not sympa- 
thise with it, but we must acknow- 
ledge that it has a foundation in 
fact, and that fact the Westminster 
Confession expresses, being by the 
very nature of the case but a one- 
sided delivery of truth, in the same 
way as the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds were one-sided deliverances also. 
One point should be observed in which 
the Westminster Confession at first 
sight appears more explicit than 
English formularies, and that is as 
to the eternal condemnation of the 
wicked. That doctrine is upheld, but 
it is almost always expressed in the 
words of Scripture, and for the 
words of Scripture the Confession 
refers, as in the other passages already 
mentioned, to particular passages which 
we must be at liberty to explain in 
the sense of those original passages. 

There are only three questionable 
statements which seem peculiar to the 
Confession. (1.) One is the doctrine of 
the two governments established by 
Our Saviour in the Church. It is 
however very faintly expressed, and 
is very far indeed from the doc- 
trines of the Covenanters and the 
Free Church, and of English High 
Churchmen. “The Lord Jesus, as 
King and Head of His Church, hath 
therein appointed a government in the 
hand of Church officers, distinct from 
the civil magistrate.” There is nothing 
said of any particular kind of govern- 
ment, nor of the degrading identifica- 
tion of “Christ’s kingly rights,” with 
the independence of this or that body 
of clergy from the control of the civil 
government. (2.) Another passage is 
in the twenty-fourth chapter in con- 
demnation of the marriageof a deceased 
wife’s sister. “The man may not marry 
any of his wife’s kindred nearer in 
blood than he may of his own, nor 
the woman of her husband’s kindred 
nearer in blood than of her own.” It 
is curious that this practice, so vehe- 
mently objected to by many English 
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divines, should be condemned not by 
the Articles or by the Prayer Book, 
but by the Confession of a neighbour- 
ing Presbyterian Church. (3.) The 
third statement, to which just excep- 
tion might be taken, is that contained 
in the twenty-fifth chapter, that the 
Pope is the “man of sin.” These are 
the only statements to which any 
English churchman could demur as 
going beyond the boundary of his own 
Articles. On all other matters there 
is no ground for exclamations of re- 
joicing—“ God, I thank Thee that I 
am not as this Presbyterian!” We 
have much more call to say, “God, be 
merciful to us sinners, whether in the 
Presbyterian, Anglican, Lutheran, 
Roman, or Greek Churches.” 

VI. We now proceed to various ex- 
cellences not of commission, but of 
omission. It was noticed by the keen 
eyes of the Scottish Presbyterians, in 
the Act of Assembly of 1646 which 
has been already quoted, that the 
Confession of Faith contained not one 
word of those doctrines which are 
the very marrow of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and the very 
essence of Scottish Presbyterianism 
in the seventeenth century. The 
English statesmen had been too much 
even for the canny Scotsmen. It 
is curious that whilst Baillie and 
the Scottish Commissioners were in- 
tently set on having their forms 
of Presbytery recognised in England, 
they omitted to obtain that guarantee 
for the Confession which alone could 
have made it of perpetual obligation. 
“ We have been in a pitiful labyrinth 
these twelve days about ruling 
elders—we yet stick into it.” ' In the 
twenty-fifth chapter, which alone 
bears on the subject, there is not one 
word to indicate that Episcopacy, 
or the government of Deans, Arch- 
deacons, Bishops, and Archbishops, 
is unlawful—not one word to signify 
that government by Presbytery, or 
lay elders, is the only lawful or 
desirable government for the Church. 
It declares that “ particular churches 


1 Baillie, iii. 125. 
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are more or less pure according as 
the doctrine of the Gospel is taught 
and embraced, ordinances adminis- 
tered, and public worship performed 
more or less purely in them.” This 
is the very essence of Christian 
toleration and philosophy—it is the 
very reverse of those precise and 
exclusive doctrines which some Eng- 
lishmen and some Scotsmen would 
claim for their peculiar forms of 
government. The English Thirty-nine 
Articles on the whole are elevated by 
thesame lofty adiaphorismas that which 
penetrated the Westminster Confes- 
sion, but the preface to the Ordination 
Service contains expressions which 
dangerously trench on the exclusive 
privileges of Episcopacy in a way in 
which no similar expressions can be 
alleged in the doctrine of the Scotch 
Church with respect to Presbytery. 
Again, the doctrines of absolute 
spiritual independence, which are 
so strenuously upheld by the Free 
Church, and also implied in the 
Solemn League and Covenant, are 
almost wholly absent from the thirty- 
first and twenty-third chapters of the 
Confession. The twenty-third chapter 
expressly states in the strongest man- 
ner that the civil magistrate “hath 
authority, and it is his duty, to take 
order that unity and peace be pre- 
served in the Church ; that the truth 
of God be kept pure and entire ; that 
all blasphemies and heresies be sup- 
pressed, all corruptions and abuses in 
worship and discipline prevented or 
reformed, and all the ordinances of 
God duly settled, administered, and 
observed. For the better effecting 
whereof he hath power to call synods, 
to be present at them, and to provide 
that whatsoever is transacted in them 
be according to the mind of God.” 
This probably is amongst those 
passages which called forth the modi- 
fication which we have already noticed 
in the subscription of the United 
Presbyterians ; but it would be curi- 
ous to know how any member of the 
Free’ Church who received the Con- 
fession without such modification 





would receive this solemn and sweep- 
ing assertion of the right of the Court 
of Session, or the Prime Minister, or 


.the Queen, or the Lord High Commis- 


sioner, to be present in their general 
assemblies, and “to~* provide that 
whatsoever was transacted in them” 
should be “according to the mind 
of God.” “ According tothe mind of 
God ’’—that is a very wide declaration. 
lt is a doctrine which is directly at 
variance with the statement which we 
often hear now made in the English 
Church, that no one but the spiritual 
courts ought to decide spiritual doc- 
trines; but it was a doctrine which 
in the seventeenth century was be- 
lieved and maintained, not only by 
the Church of England, but by every 
branch of the Christian community 
throughout this realm, except the In- 
dependents. Erastianism, the hated 
doctrine which caused a future Car- 
dinal’s blood to boil, and which is the 
terror of the Cameronian virago in 
Waverley, but which was the doctrine 
of Hooker, Falkland, Selden, and 
Cromwell, was still predominant in 
England. “‘ Erastian’ is the word 
which vexes us most. It is the pre- 
vailing sect here.” '. “The most of 
the House of Commons are downright 
Erastian ; they like to work, and are 
more cool than all the sectaries in 
England. Selden is their head. He 
avers everywhere that the Jewish State 
and Church was one, and that in Eng- 
landit must be that Parliament is the 
Church.” ? 

The Westminster Confession, in mat- 
ters of Church government, is (with 
one slight exception) an Erastian docu- 
ment, and represents the noblest and 
wisest school of Divines at that time. 

VII. “The Sabbath.”—Much folly 
has been talked on this subject by in- 
dividual Scotsmen ; but they derive no 
countenance from the moderate, gentle, 
and wise language of the Westminster 
Confession. It confines itself to this 
statement: “This sabbath is then 
kept holy unto the Lord when men, 
after ‘a due preparing of their hearts 

1 Baillie, ii. 316. 2 12, ii. 377. 
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and ordering of their common affairs 
beforehand, do not only observe an 
holy rest all the day from their own 
works, words, and thoughts about 
their worldly employments and recrea- 
tions, but also are taken up the whole 
time in the public and private exer- 
cises of His worship, and in the duties 
of necessity and mercy.” It is true 
that in the seventh section of the 
twenty-first chapter, and in answer 
120 in the Larger Catechism, there 
is an expression referring to God’s 
creation of the world in six days, 
and of rest on the seventh, but even 
this is far more moderately expressed 
in the Catechism itself, and both of 
them together are not nearly so strong 
as is implied when every English 
clergyman reads the Fourth Com- 
mandment with the reasons for its 
observance, not from Deuteronomy, 
but from Exodus, in the Communion 
Service. There are many reasons 
derived from history, from geology, 
from poetry, which justify, or may be 
held to justify, the English clergy 
in a wise liberty in reading these 
passages, but we cannot forget that 
if there be any bondage in the matter, 
the bondage of reading the Fourth 
Commandment is heavier than that 
which exists for any member of the 
Church of Scotland. 

There is yet another omission. It 
is one which leaves open the whole 
field of Biblical criticism; it ix one 
which leaves the case of Dr. Robert- 
son Smith entirely outside the West- 
minster Confession. The words of 
the Confession are these :— 

“Under the name of Holy Scripture, or 
the Word of God written, are now contained 
all the Books of the Old and New Testaments, 
which are these... . 

** All which are given by inspiration of God 
to be the rule of faith and life.” 

“The Old Testament in Hebrew (which 
was the native language of the people of God 
of old), and the New Testament in Greek 
(which at the time of the writing of it was 
most generally known to the nations), being 
immediately inspired by God, and by His sin- 
gular care and providence kept pure in all 
ages, are therefore authentical ; so as. in all 
controversies of religion the Church is finally 
to appeal to them.” 


The Westminster Confession of Faith. 


There is not one word to say who 
is the author of any particular book 
—whether one or many—at what age 
any book is written—whether it is 
historical or parabolical—with what 
object it was written. It is the same 
with the Thirty-nine Articles. When 
the question arose first in England with 
Essays and Reviews and the Bishop of 
Natal, there was much astonishment to 
find that the authorized standards of 
the Church of England had nothing 
to say about the points in dispute. 
The mass of the clergy and less edu- 
cated laity almost stamped and gnashed 
their teeth to find it so. Eleven thou- 
sand clergy protested against the de- 
cision, and a distinguished body of 
laymen, including the very highest in 
the political world, thanked those who 
voted against the decision. But they 
beat the air in vain, for the Church 
and the law were alike impervious to 
their cries. Not one word could they 
produce of a decision or a shadow of 
a decision on any disputed point of 
criticism, and in point of fact it was 
decreed by the Supreme Gourt of 
Appeal that there was none. 

So it is in the case of Dr. Robert- 
son Smith. Let any agree or disagree 
with his book. But there is not one 
syllable in it that conflicts with the 
Westminster Confession. And there- 
fore, as far as the statements of 
the Church of Scotland and of 
the Free Church are concerned, he is 
absolutely free to say what he likes, 
and if the Free Church Assembly has 
deposed him from his chair, it might 
just as well have deposed him for 
having travelled in Arabia, or for being 
a good mathematician. And his remedy 
is in his own hands. He is accused of 
having broken his contract. He has 
not broken his contract, and he knows 
that he has not broken his contract. 
It is the Free Church Assembly which 
has broken the contract. Whether he 
desires to enforce the contract which 
has been thus broken is not evident. 
But if he does the Court of Session 
could certainly interfere. It would in- 
terfere if he had been deposed for the 
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reasons which I have named—his 
having travelled in Arabia, and his 
being a mathematician; and this 
charge is not more irrelevant than 
those. I quote a passage from a 
Free Church lawyer, written some 
time ago, which is decisive on the 
subject :— 


“The favor libertatis, which is an attribute 
of law, would plead in this case very strongly. 
A man who could enter the Church under the 
statutory Creed might be repelled by any 
doctrinal utterance which the Church had 
added to it; and, according to some of the 
cases decided, such an injury, especially if it 
lead in result to distinct » > of status or 
money, is a sufficient ground for the civil 
courts being set in motion in the matter at 
the instance of the party aggrieved. 

‘* Besides, not only does the addition toa 
Church’s Creed shut out numbers from it, 
but it imperils the safety of those who are 
already inside. At present the Westminster 
Confession, as established by law, seems to 
be a protection against the accusation of 
heresy to all who do not contravene it. The 
erecting of another permanent Confession 
alongside of it, or subsidiary to it, would 
enlarge the area of opinions condemned by 
authority and liable tu censure. The more 
the matter is considered, it seems plain that 
the Church can no more add to the Confession 
of its faith than it can subtract from it.” + 

“ What would be the answer of Crispus and 
Gaius and the other elders of the ‘ Church of 
God which is at Corinth’ before Gallio ? Unless 
they had wholly lost the spirit of their Apostle, 
who said, ‘I stand at Czsar’s judgment-seat, 
where I ought to be judged,’ but who thought 
himself happy to stand there in presence of 
King Agrippa, because he knew the king ‘to 
be expert in all customs and questions which 
are among the Jews,’ they would have ac- 
cepted the challenge with the utmost alacrity. 
And their defence as Jews would be not only 
that they worshipped the God of their fathers, 


believing all things which are written in the 
law and the prophets, but that they alone 
clave to the promise to which their twelve 
tribes, instantly serving God night and day 
for so many ages, had hoped to come, an 
that it was their opponents who had aposta- 
tised from the central hope, for the cherishing 
of which the nation existed and the syna- 
gogue was built. The proconsul could hardly 
refuse to decide a simple question of property. 
Yet the question of property (or use) in this 
case could not well be settled without decid- 
ing first the whole Fp question of Church 
identity, which Paul argues in many a fiery 
page.” ? 


It is possible that the Scottish 
people do not care sufficiently for 
such matters to insist on justice being 
done. It is possible that the injured 
parties may be so afraid of the effect 
on their Church or their party that 
they will not invoke the civil court. 
But if they do, there is no doubt 
that the Assembly must bow to the 
law, and the law must decide in 
favour of the Westminster Confession, 
which has pronounced no opinion as 
to the question at issue, and which 
therefore acquits Dr. Robertson Smith. 


A. P. Sran.ey. 
Westminster, July 13, 1881. 


Nore.—I take this opportunity of mention- 
ing that the lettersigned ‘‘ Anglicanus,” which 
appeared on the subject of Dr. Robertson 
Smith in the Times, was not mine. I have 
not for some years written under that name, 
which has been taken by some one else. 





1 The Law of Creeds in Scotland, by Alex- 
ander Taylor Innes, pp. 189-190. 
2 Ibid. p. 331. 














THE “MILITAR WOCHENBLATT” ON THE ARMY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Tat the condition of our Regular 
Forces at the present moment, whether 
as regards their composition, their 
organisation, or their training, is not 
only most unsatisfactory, but affords 
grounds for grave apprehension in the 
event of their being required to take 
the field in any quarter of the globe, is 
admitted by nearly all military men. It 
is idle, however, to expect self-reform 
in a profession whose members must 
necessarily and rightly regard unques- 
tioning obedience to authority, and 
silent acquiescence in orders, as virtues 
to be sedulously cherished. Moreover, 
plain speaking, both in the naval and 
military profession, involves such risk 
to the speaker, that on questions of re- 
form, sailors and soldiers alike are more 
or less reticent. Until therefore Eng- 
lishmen generally can be induced to 
regard the efliciency of the national 
forces, for the maintenance of which 
they pay so heavily, as a question of 
personal interest to themselves, and 
about which they have a right to be 
heard ; and until public opinion can be 
relied on to aid the Government in 
adopting drastic measures, it is hope- 
less to expect much improvement in the 
present state of the Army. 

If there be a time when true patriot- 
ism lies in concealing the weak points 
in the national armour, so there is a 
time when true patriotism lies in their 
exposure. Solong as our possible foes 
believe us to be stronger than we are, 
it is in accordance with the dictates 
not only of common sense, but of the 
lessons of military history to accept 
the reputation of strength, even if we 
are conscious of weakness. Such a 
reputation frequently forms no small 
part of what is known as “ prestige ” ; 
and prestige alone not seldom carries 
the day. So long as an army en- 
joys prestige among other nations, 
even unworthily, it would be little 
short of criminal to undeceive them ; 


but the moment prestige is gone, it 
is ostrich-like, it is suicidal, to ignore 
the fact of its disappearance. A nation 
which claims to be great will, recog- 
nising the fact, set at once to work to 
meet the danger. How then stands 
the army of Great Britain as _ re- 
gards prestige at the present moment ? 
Were an English officer to answer 
the question unfavourably, he might 
by many be regarded as a pessimist, a 
grumbler, a croaker, for the English 
people have a belief in the power of 
money to achieve any result; they 
believe it will buy anything, even 
military success; they point trium- 
phantly to the past and are willing to 
adopt the same procedure in future ; 
they cheerfully pay the bill for our 
irregular wars, shutting their eyes 
wilfully ‘to the lamentable, discre- 
ditable way in which the army has 
perhaps “muddled on” to eventual 
success. But the occasion may 
arise when money will prove power- 
less, and time be wanting for “ mud- 
dling on.” We purpose therefore 
to lay before the readers of this 
Magazine a view which has lately 
been put forward on this subject by 
a foreign military critic. Some of 
our contemporaries have from time to 
time published the opinions of foreign 
writers who seem to have studied the 
question closely, but such criticisms 
were the productions of irresponsible 
individuals. The criticism we append 
appeared a short time ago in the 
Militér Wochenblatt, a  semi-official 
German military periodical, to which 
we have, it should be pointed out, 
nothing analogous in our own news- 
paper literature. The Wochenblatt is, 
we believe, circulated among all the 
regiments in the German army, an 
army in which there are also two 
other military periodicals specially 
intended for the non-commissioned 
officers. It is warmly supported by the 
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The “ Militéir Wochenblatt” on the Army of Great Britain. 


Ministry of war, and the writers of 
its articles are often men holding re- 
sponsible positions. That a criticism so 
humiliating as the following to the 
self-respect of the British nation should 
be allowed circulation in a semi-oflicial 
publication, is a fact the significance 
of which must strike all who read it. 
Whilst on some points the critic may 
be unjust and may have made exagge- 
rated statements, yet there is on the 
whole quite enough truth in the criti- 
cism to compel us to regard its publi- 
cation with anxiety; but we at the 
same time cherish the hope that a 
perusal of it will contribute in no 
small degree to convince Englishmen 
of the urgent necessity of immediate 
reform in military matters. 


“Tt is an undeniable fact that the 
English army is not in a satisfactory 
condition at the present moment. The 
defeats it has recently suffered in 
South Africa and in Afghanistan must 
convince the most prejudiced Briton 
of the truth of this assertion. We do 
not think we are going too far in 
saying that, in its present condition, 
the armies of the Continent have very 
little to fear from it, at all events not 
in the first four months of a war—and 
in the present day wars are decided 
in four months. 

“ Doubtless, if a foreign power were 
to consent to announce to the English 
Government on the 30th March, for 
example, ‘ We will attack you on the 
Ist August,’ it would meet with an 
uncommonly vigorous resistance, and 
would perhaps be defeated ; but, until 
war actually threatens, the English 
Government will neither make up its 
mind to spend the necessary money, nor 
display the necessary energy so urgently 
needed. Nor will the officers either 
lay aside their traditional far niente, 
nor the men be educated (ausgebildet) 
in practical military exercises. It is, 
indeed, a wonderful fact that the 
English, who are looked upon as a 
practical nation, have an army which 
can only be called a most unpractical 
military tool. 

“ Anybody who lives a few months 
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in England and mixes with the officers 
of the army will be convinced of this ; 
a number of them know generally 
very little of military matters, and 
even take a certain pride in the fact, 
considering it their object not to be- 
come efficient soldiers, but to do as 
little duty as possible. Officers like 
their regiment to march well in line, 
and to be full of well set-up soldiers, 
but the real education of the men 
is a matter of indifference to them. 
We have repeatedly heard it said: 
‘Our colonel is ruining the regiment, 
he lets the men drill in loose order, 
and practises out-post duty and shelter 
trenches, instead of letting them have 
a steady march past.’ Luckily, how- 
ever, for the officers we have named, 
and not less so for the Boers, there 
are not many such active regimental 
commanders in the English army. 

“ Since this spirit prevails among the 
officers the men naturally take their 
cue from them. They also look down 
with contempt on every military exer- 
cise which serves no parade purpose. 
Thus, as soon as an attack is practised 
they get out of the hands of their 
leaders, and neglect the most ele- 
mentary rules of this style of fighting. 
We cannot resist the conviction that 
skirmishing, such as we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing at Aldershot, does 
more harm than good. The soldiers pay 
little attention to natural cover, and 
do not even try to conceal themselves, 
but choose in preference the most com- 
fortable spots. Their superiors, how- 
ever, never think for a moment of 
altering this state of affairs. The 
only good skirmishing we saw in 
Eugland was done by the Volunteers, 
whose method of fighting in extended 
order is far superior to the Regular 
Army, and who invariably perform 
their duty with great zeal, and very 
often with great skill. 

“ As regards the general staff it un- 
doubtedly numbers in its ranks many 
officers of high mental capacity, thanks 
to the Staff College, which has con- 
tributed greatly towards raising the 
standard of their education and train- 
ing. Nevertheless, the most extra- 











ordinary mistakes occur as soon as the 
smallest task is undertaken out of the 
ordinary routine. 

“The gross blunders in connection 
with the occupation of Cyprus are 
fresh in every one’s memory. We are 
afraid that neither an Army-Corps 
nor even a division can be sent out 
of England without the greatest con- 
fusion; for even when a regiment 
moves from one garrison to another, 
it not unfrequently happens that a 
portion of the baggage or some of the 
men go to the wrong place. 

“It is easy to discover a partial 
explanation of this want of manage- 
ment. At the annual inspection of 
regiments a number of parade move- 
ments are called for, and an inspec- 
tion of the interior economy. With 
regard to the latter, however, as a 
rule nothing whatever is done. The 
inspection report is favourable or the 
reverse, according as the parade move- 
ments have been well or badly per- 
formed. Is it not, then, natural for 
commanders of battalions to devote 
their time to those exercises by which 
their efficiency is gauged, and not to 
occupy themselves with those which 
are never called for at inspections, 
though they may be acknowledged to 
be of far greater importance in modern 
warfare ? 

“This is only one example of the 
manner and style of doing duty ; we 
could instance many more, but refrain 
for fear of appearing unfriendly. 

“We have expressed our opinion 
freely and openly about the present 
condition of the English Army, before 
touching on the recent reforms, because 
we believe that until a totally different 
tone pervades their method of doing 
duty, and a desire for real soldiering 
takes the place of playing at soldiers 
—until then, we say, it is of small 
importance whether captains are re- 
tired at the age of forty or forty- 
three, or whether the militia uniforms 
are assimilated to those of the line or 
not. 

“It may be inferred- from the fore- 
going remarks that we are persuaded 
that it is not so much that the Card- 
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wellian system is bad in itself, but 
that the way in which it has been 
carried out is faulty; we fancy, too, 
that this is the opinion of the present 
War Minister, since his projected re- 
forms for the Regular Army are more 
apparent than real. 

“We need not trouble ourselves 
much with that which concerns the 
officers, and will only remark that it 
seems that the hardships of compulsory 
retirement are rather to be postponed 
than abolished. The main point of 
the reforms is undoubtedly the altera- 
tion which has been made in the 
period of service. Instead of the 
previous service of six years with the 
colours and six years in the Reserve, 
a man is to enlist in future for seven 
years with the colours, to be extended, 
if he is on foreign service, to eight 
years. Therefore, in India a man will 
always have to remain eight years 
with the colours. 

“These alterations in the period of 
service have arisen, no doubt, in con- 
sequence of the strong predilection 
which exists in the army for long 
service, a predilection which has re- 
cently found an able champion in Sir 
Frederick Roberts, the conqueror of 
Candahar. We doubt whether, in all 
probability, the result will in the end 
be very different, the more so as the 
War Minister, Mr. Childers, has an- 
nounced that the men in regiments 
serving in England would be en- 
couraged to pass from the active 
army to the Reserve after only three 
or four years’ service, provided, of 
course, that there was no prospect 
of their proceeding shortly on foreign 
service. We consider this provision 
judicious, but it will hardly meet the 
taste of the old school. It is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly certain that with- 
out this provision the Reserve would 
become very weak numerically, and 
that the English Army would make 
a considerable step backwards towards 
the state of affairs in 1869. 

“The next point in the reforms to 
which we will turn is that the mini- 
mum age for enlistment has been 
raised from eighteen to nineteen years, 
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and—what in our opinion is more im- 
portant—it has been laid down that 
the doctors shall only pass those youths 
whose physical development tallies 
with the latter age. Until now the 
recruit had only to swear that he was 
eighteen years old in order to be ac- 
cepted, though his appearance proved 
that he had perjured himself. We 
happened on one occasion to see some 
thirty recruits together, of whom at 
least : half-a-dozen appeared to be no 
more than sixteen. Under previous 
regulations recruits were often sent to 
India directly after their enlistment ; 
but in future no recruit is to be sent 
to a hot climate who has not attained 
the age of nineteen and a half. 

“The question which presents the 
greatest difficulties in every large 
army —that of non-commissioned 
officers—occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the plan of reform. The pro- 
posed measures appear to be conceived 
in a liberal and far-seeing spirit, and 
well adapted to accomplish their 
object. Without doubt, in any other 
country, the pay and advantages 
enjoyed by the English non-com- 
missioned officers would attract to 
their ranks the pick not only of the 
lower, but of the middle classes. We 
must not, however, lose sight of the 
fact that much more depends on non- 
commissioned officers in the English 
army than in the German, for in the 
former the colour-serjeants are, in 
fact, the company chiefs, and are only 
controlled by their respective captains. 
The non-commissioned officers have 
obtained other advantages from Mr. 
Childers, besides a considerable increase 
in pay, which they will probably value 
still more; for example, the right, in 
the case of a serjeant, to re-engage for a 
further term of nine years, after twelve 
years’ service, after which further term 
he will receive a pension or have the 
right of serving in the Militia. Thus, 
a young man who selects the army for 
his calling, provided he does not mis- 
behave himself, has before him a 
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military career for twenty-one years, 
after which time he can join the 
Militia of his own district, where he 
will find many comrades from his own 
regiment. In the Militia he has an 
easy life for the greater part of the 
year, and need not leave his country 
except in the case of great national 
emergency. 

“We do not feel justified in pro- 
nourcing an opinion on the reforms 
which affect the Militia and Volun- 
teers; they may be good or bad 
according as they are adapted to the 
character and customs of the English 
people. Both Militia and Volunteers 
can be so little compared with any 
army organization with which we are 
acquainted that we musi refrain from 
expressing an opinion about them. 
Still we maintain that every measure 
which has for its object the closer 
union of the Army and Volunteers 


should be hailed with joy. We have, 
indeed, heard officers in England 
ridicule the Volunteer movement. 


Our opinion is that the English Army 
has already learnt some useful hints 
from them, and might learn many more. 

“In conclusion, we cannot consider 
the new reforms other than good, 
and they appear to be the result 
of earnest consideration. Provisions 
written on paper, however, will not 
suffice to accomplish their object— 
they must be carried out with energy 
and the same ability with which they 
were conceived. On this score we are 
a little doubtful. Up to the present 
time reforms have been introduced 
into the English army for the most 
part without due energy or decision. 
If our neighbours on the other side 
of the Channel wish to avoid a repe- 
tition of the defeats they have suf- 
fered, they will do well to take to 
heart the lessons received at Isan- 
dula, Maiwand, and Majuba, and 
exert all their energies to carry out 
the reforms which are inevitably 
necessary if the army is to maintain 
its reputation.” 








SOAP 


Every day there arise cries from the 
great city which reach very far, but 
sometimes not far enough, or in trans- 
mission become inarticulate, only 
leaving the impression that some- 
where some one is in distress—some 
one whom we would help if we could, if 
we knew from whom the cry came. And 
in those instances, where the cry is 
only too articulate, a call of crime and 
wrong and death, have not you felt a 
sharp, bitter pang shoot through you, 
as you thought of what might have 
been ; of the time when a little patient 
help and sympathy might have made 
all the difference in the life which, as 
you lay down the newspaper, you 
know has reached its goal of shame 
and death ? 

It is one of the most sorrowful mys- 
teries in this strange world why this 
should be; but what I would now 
urge is, that this being so, no one 
should neglect any opportunity of 
that sympathy which is often salva- 
tion to us men and women. You know 
you can give it if you will—first in 
actual words; and there is the sym- 
pathy of service, of money, of prayer. 
And all this is needed. If one throws 
oneself into but one part of a life, it 
opens upon one such a vista of sorrow, 
life beyond life in a very seething mass 
of pain and wrong, that, half-dazed and 
crushed, one would in despair shut 
one’s eyes, close one’s ears, turn round 
and go back, if one could. 

To stand by is impossible, but go 
on, join the procession ; you will find 
an order which from a distance you 
could not see; it is not merely a 
miserable, confused mob, it is a pro- 
cession moving on up the altar-steps 
of God; and into it thousands are 
pressing, finding as they do so a 
strange power and consolation; and 
as you march along with them, a 
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member, and necessarily in some de- 
gree a sufferer, you will to your sur- 
prise recognise words in what before 
was only a distant cry, and indescrib- 
able harmony in what is yet but a dis- 
cord. Slowly you will grasp as a 
little child spells out a word that the 
chant of the procession is “ God is my 
king of old, working salvation in the 
midst of the earth.” 

But if we would hear this ourselves 
we must work. We must draw, gather 
the millions of the wrong-bearing and 
wrong-doing into the procession, and 
perhaps in no other way can we join it 
ourselves. 

Of one such effort going on now, an 
effort of a few to help in one corner of 
this city where help is sorely needed, 
I want to tell you, that in some way 
or other you may strengthen the 
workers. 


In November I went to spend a day 
in a very respectable part of London, 
in the region of semi-detached villas, 
crescents, and squares of stuccoed 
houses, with suggestions of trees and 
sentries of poor lopped poplars. And 
behind all this Dead men’s bones. 
Those are the words that came to me 
and remained with me throughout the 
day. For truly you could not desire 
anything more cleanly and satisfactory 
than that region of London, and yet 
just behind, round the corner, is such 
vice, misery, and filth, as could not be 
equalled, or at least surpassed, in the 
lowest dens of East London. No doubt 
it is the close contrast which throws 
the badness into such sharp relief, and 
gives such a sickening sense of hollow- 
ness. For you must know that here 
are rows and rows of lately built six- 
roomed houses, fitted up for well-to-do 
people who can appreciate the use of a 
cupboard, and pride themselves on 
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shelves glistening with the glories of 
the crockery world ; but these imagi- 
nary citizens never came, and the 
empty houses filled with other folk. 
Each house, instead of receiving one 
family, received its six or more, and 
with the china and brooms, pots and 
pans of the Chateaux en Espagne, the 
cupboards and shelves never made a 
nearer acquaintance. Instead, they 
became a mortuary for everything that 
had had its day, and when the groan- 
ing cupboard could receive no more, 
further burying grounds were found in 
the floors under the boards by those 
who had the extra advantage of rent- 
ing the parlour rooms. I think I need 
hardly dwell any more on the physical 
advantages of this neighbourhood ; 
and now as to the people. 

I was landed at a corner of a par- 
ticularly bad street at a coffee and 
lodging house, exactly opposite to a 
public-house. First I was shown over 
the premises—the lodgers’ rooms, the 
sitting-rooms, the eating house, the 
kitchen, and all its appurtenances. 
Very clean and simple—very, very 
plain—some would think almost rough. 
Then, when the shop window had been 
arranged, and everything prepared for 
the twelve o’clock customers, we had 
our luncheon, so as to be quite free for 
serving and looking after the people, 
who soon began to arrive, some carry- 
ing away soup or hominy, a slice of 
beef, or suet roll, as the case might be ; 
others sitting down to enjoy their 
dinner by the fire, the men in one 
room, the women in another. The 
women’s room was very full—not of 
customers ; I think only three really 
sat down to eat a dinner ; all the other 
young women and girls herded round 
the fire, having nothing to do, as work 
was very slack, and having no money 
to buy dinners with. Spasmodically 
though, one or other of them would 
rush away and return with a saucer of 
hominy or perhaps a halfpenny-worth 
of potatoes, and then treat some 
favoured members of the circle, dab- 
bing a spoonful of the sop into the 
hands of her friend, who licked it up as 


comfortably as a dog. Sudden flights 
into the street seemed to be natural, 
as if they could not bear the restraint 
of a roof for more than a certain length 
of time, though they keenly appre- 
ciated the fire, and told me that be- 
fore “the lady” had come to them 
and given them a place to sit in, “ it 
was real miserable.” They had no- 
thing to do out of work hours but 
“to go about drinking with the chaps.” 
“ And orgin dancing,” added another. 
They were all very communicative, and 
expected me to be so too, and greeted 
me in a manner that was, to say the 
least, frank, and also, fortunately for 
me, very flattering! ‘‘Come in! you're 
a new one! you're a lovely one! 
Who’s she ?” turning to my hostess. 
‘‘ Well, we don’t like all as we see; 
some is funny, and we don’t like them 
funny ones, but you're real lovely. 
Sit down, do, and talk to us, and tell us 
what you do and where you live, and 
what's your family, and ‘ow many ser- 
vants you keep, and then we can tell 
‘ow rich you are.” Sodown I sat and 
got through my examination pretty 
well, There were various interrup- 
tions ; first, a violent argument arose 
between two rather in the background 
as to my name, which, rising higher 
and higher, was settled by a kick and 
a cuff, and “Won't yer be quiet, 
Betsy? We can’t ’ear what she’s 
sayin’.” Then another sprang for- 
ward with “Lor, what a necklace! 
let’s look at it, my dear; | wants to 
feel it.” It was duly tried on by one 
and all, and when returned to me I 
was told to “go on again.” “She 
don’t wear a Piccadilly,” came next 
from a girl sitting in front of me, 
pointing at me with her thumb over 
her shoulder. “No, more she do; 
don’t you like Piceadillies? The lady 
don’t neither; she likes us to put our 
‘air back—that’s why Annie and Polly 
‘ave theirs so; but they can shake it 
out.” ‘And we do if we're put out,” 
and Annie instantly verified the 
statement, and, with two energetic 
shakes, down came a thick mane over 
her forehead. This was the Piccadilly ! 
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In ten minutes or so the gathering in 
‘my sleeve struck a certain most 
observing Polly, and if silks can feel, 
it must have been a five minutes of 
pride to my old black garment while 
they criticised, discussed, and admired, 
until again I was bade to go on. Their 
deductions from all that 1 told them 
were highly amusing, and showed a 
wonderful amount of shrewdness. 
Three of them had been to service—- 
only three ; and of them two had run 
away after three days and two days 
experience. The third, whom I will 
call Rosina, had lived once with a 
family “as kept four.” “Lor!” ex- 
claimed the audience, in a chorus of 
admiration ; but when they found by 
careful cross-examination worthy of a 
great counsel, that our household was 
larger, they sniffed at poor Rosina, and 
said—* Lor! your father must be rich!” 

Soon they began to wish to talk 
themselves, and I had no need to 
turn examiner, for a word here and 
there kept them going as they told me 
of their lives. For a few minutes the 
babel was rather overpowering, but at 
last one girl took the lead, and I will 
hand on her story, though it will be 
flat without the incessant notations of 
the other girls, who, whenever their 
individual experiences differed at all 
from those of Polly, made very 
energetic errata, generally ending with 
“Yer lie, Polly!” And now for 
Polly’s story. 

“We all works in laundries; now 
work’s slack, and we've only ’ad a day 
and a ’alf, and ’ere’s Friday. The 
season’s our time. I began at eleven 
with minding the ‘ead woman’s baby, 
and when she was asleep I cooked a 
bit, or ’ad a turn at carrying anythink 
as ‘ad to be carried ; or some days I'd 
be doing nothink, and then I seed all 
as went on, from the stewing and 
soaking to washing; not the fine 
things though—the ’ead ones do them 
—but the rough ’uns, and I comed to 
‘elp in the rough washing, and very 
rough that were—and so you goes on. 
And then there’s the drying and iron- 
ing, and hairing, and folding, and 
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packing; and unpacking to begin 
with, Mondays, and marking all as 
isn’t marked, and sorting into fam’ lies, 
and all that. It’s pretty tough work 
I can tell you; but you gets well paid 
when you're a ‘and at it and folks 
are in town. I’ve never been to ser- 
vice, and wouldn’t if I was paid for 
it!” “Nor would I! I've ‘eard as 
‘ow you gets murdered in service, I 
‘ave,’ put in Betsy. ‘‘I won’t go to 
service again, not 1! Lor! they keeps 
jawing and jawing at yer. I didn’t 
stay three days and off I cut,” an- 
nounced Annie. “And so did I,” 
said another, “but I was sorry too. 
It vexed them that at the ’ome as I 
wouldn't ‘ave done at no price. You 
know that ‘Aberdasher Place’ at 
’Oxton—a fine place that—and they 
never jaws you there. The lady sent 
me, and they got me a place after a 
bit—but lor! it was jaw, jaw, and 
so——” “Look ’ere,” interrupted 
Polly, “I said I'd never go to service, 
but you remember me if ever you 
wants a laundry-girl down at your 
place—and won't I keep them lively ! 
just about! I wouldn't go anywhere, 
and I wouldn't stop there if they jawed. 
Now we've nothing to do, and the 
lady lets us sit here. This is a fine place 
here, only (with a wink) she’s mighty 
particular— she won’t stand our words, 
and lor! isn’t she down on a song or 
two! but she never jaws, not she— 
and we like her, I can tell you, her 
and t’others; and she can’t abide our 
orgin dancing and drinking about 
with the lads. Sometimes we does 
still when any one jaws or she’s down 
on us. Till she came, and all of them, 
we ‘adn’t nobody, and we just got on 
no’ow. Then she came, and that was 
in t’other ’ouse, and read to us and 
talked, and then we ’ad an eatin’ 
‘ouse, and then they got this un—and 
it was opened, and lor! you should 
‘ave seen the carriages; it was fine! 
And we ’ad a lovely entertainment 
like anythink. And at Christmas, 
didn’t we ’ave a treat and prizes for 

1 Haberdashers’ Hall, Pitfield St. , Hoxton, 
Servant Girls’ Home. 
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all, and Father Christmas came, And 
Bank ’Olidays, she ’as entertainments. 
You comes in for fourpence, and ’as 
tea, and then we girls dances; and 
then we goes over there in t’other 
rooms in t’other street, and the enter- 
tainment begins at eight; and don't 
it fill just! The postman came and 
sang Pinafore once, and didn’t we sing 
the chorus just! She always gives an 
entertainment Boxing Days and Bank 
’Olidays, and its ladies and gentlemen, 
and it’s just about full.” 

Here ended Polly’s story, for it was 
time to clear out the rooms and wash 
up and rearrange for the afternoon 
and evening. 

The girls helped with a will, and 
soon everything was in order for the 
hardest part of the day’s work, the 
hours from five to eleven P.M., when 
the women come in for teas and sup- 
pers, and the men call for soup to 
carry away. There are the virtually 
homeless young women in the class- 
rooms to be amused, and if possible 
taught something, and kept away from 
the streets;.and finally, tired out 
lodgers coming in late to be attended 
to, tea kept for them, and peace and 
order to be maintained with an un- 
ceasing strain of tact, judgment, and 
firmness. All this is work. 

The evening went very fairly well 
in the mysteries of needlework, cut- 
ting out, and making ; and song after 
song was sung, with now and again an 
attempt at the contraband, which “the 
lady” stopped immediately, though 
she was sometimes assured, “ Lor, 
now! that song ain’t nothing. Now 
if it was one of t’others as you ’adn’t 
nothing to say to! But lor! what’s 
there in .. .” and the contraband 
burst forth anew. “Betsy?” “Lor, 
there! I’d better go out in the street.” 
“All right, Betsy;” and Betsy— 
stayed where she was! Then “the 
lady” opened the harmonium and 
played valses, and accompanied the 
Muffin Man, and kindred ditties, in 
the midst of which my summons came, 
and I left with invitations to come 
again, “for you're a reg’ lar Bridget.” 


The next day I heard from “the 
lady.” 

“TI wish you had been here until 
the end of the evening; sundry cha- 
racteristic things happened. Mrs, 
Stones (the Mission Woman) sent for 
me before we had finished our supper- 
rest, to quiet the girls for naughty 
songs. I had to turn Jemima out, 
who was very wrathful and stood 
making grimaces in at the window. 
(Not at me! I was afterwards in- 
formed.) She came next morning 
with her ‘ Piccadilly’ well in her eyes, 
to mark her disapproval of my con- 
duct ; but she soon sent an imploring 
message to be let in. She had no- 
where to go to, Polly said, and if she 
did not come here must go ‘ drinking 
with the chaps down Ridley Road ;’ 
so after some lecturing she was for- 
given, and worked vigorously to clean 
the shop and get some beds ready, and 
confided, ‘I was wild at you last night. 
If it had been a girl I couldn’t a kep’ 
my ’ands off yer.’ ‘ Well,’ I answered, 
‘it was lucky you did not hit me.’ 
‘O Miss! I wouldn’t never ’ave done 
that.’ I was glad of the assurance. 

“Later, the evening you left, our 
girls drew round the fire, quite quiet 
and good. ‘Be talking to us.’ So 
we talked, and then they begged to 
sing their favourite hymns before they 
left, and sang nicely ; when, in the 
midst, the door flew open, and an 
irate lady with one eye strode in. 
‘Betsy Cole!’ she shrieked. Betsy 
slunk off like a mouse: not so the 
lady, who stood upbraiding me for 
encouraging girls ‘who ought to be 
in bed at eight, and now it’s past 
ten!’ I tried to quiet her, and 
dared not remind her how, when 
Betsy did not come to us, she used 
sometimes to be drunk at the corners 
of the streets. It was a good time 
before we got rid of her, and the girls 
sat quiet, prompting me what to say ! 
‘She’d as soon ‘it yer as look at 
yer,’ they remarked afterwards ; and 
Selina told us to day, ‘I thought she’d 
a struck you, and I was all ready! 
I'd a-knocked ’er down in a minute if 
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she ‘ad, that I would, miss.’ They 
gre firmly affectionate, and we have 
had very good traces the last day 
or two.” 

One instance of this kindliness 
struck me a good deal the afternoon 
I was there. At four o'clock, Jemima 
Finn, a big laundry girl, brought “the 
ladies” a tiny jug of cream for their 
tea from a humble dairy in a street 
near by ; and I was told that every 
day, since their arrival to live in Moon 
Street, night and morning had cream 
been sent. At first “the lady” had 
thanked the sender, but explained 
that they could not afford themselves 
such a luxury ; but when the answer 
came that no payment was expected, 
and that if they would accept it it 
would be a pleasure to give them what 
they had been used to, the lady and 
her helper drank with gladness the tea 
with its gift cream ; and perhaps the 
prettiest part of this little episode was 
the final speech on the subject by the 
donor: “It’s all I can do to show 
you how we feel your coming to live 
with us.” 

I began at the end of the story, so 
before I leave off I will tell you what 
led to this work, and then what re- 
mains to be done. Some years ago 
“the lady” of the laundry girls and 
a friend had become Visitors in one 
of the central London Workhouse 
Infirmaries, and there, in constant 
intercourse with the women patients, 
they had gradually learnt the ex- 
treme difliculties of their lives. Most 
of them came from one quarter; many 
of them were laundresses ; all of them 
knew sin and shame, and their story 
was always the same. Turned out, or 
left to shift for themselves, with no 
respectable lodgings to be had, and 
nowhere but the public-house to go to 
for their dinners and recreation, they 
sometimes payed highly for a chair in 
a friend’s room, and were exposed 
to every kind of temptation and 
degradation. 

In the summer time they lived ex- 
travagantly on their high wages; in 
the winter starved, or worse. And 





all this came before the eyes of “ the 
lady” and her friend when they went 
to look after a young woman who had 
been a long time in one of their wards. 
Their visit fell in the dinner-hour, 
and they met unkempt laundry women 
trooping out for their dinners, and 
half-drunk women, whom they had 
known in the Infirmary, lolling about 
the street. Unsavoury fish was hawk- 
ing on one side, a woman sat on a 
doorstep selling out portions of a big 
pie on the other, and public-houses 
were conveniently near for all drinking 
purposes. Clearly an eating-house and 
a lodging-house for the single women 
among the laundresses was needed. If 
the women were to be called to a 
higher life, their response must at 
least be made a possibility. “ But”— 
in the words of an entry I find ina 
chronicle of this uphill work—“ difii- 
culty after difficulty came in the way ; 
the neighbourhood was far from all 
likely to join in the scheme; we had 
no experience, and only 5/. of money 
to start with. However, the plan 
would not be put aside.” Three 
friends entered warmly into the plan, 
a consultation was held, and it was 
decided to take two first-floor rooms 
in a central street, and so provide a 
place for the laundresses to eat their 
dinners, and where classes might be 
held—in fact, a pied @ terre for the 
work that was to be. A band of 
workers was gradually enrolled of 
heads and subs, undertaking certain 
days and diverse duties. Reading in 
laundries on ironing days; visiting 
in the homes (/); a penny bank; 
children’s, girls’, and women’s classes ; 
meetings, with work, reading, and 
music; and this has been patiently 
carried on through more discourage- 
ments than I have time to mention ; 
through good report and evil report ; 
through the old story of failure and 
treachery within the camp, and alter- 
nate coldness and sharp opposition 


from without ; and, despite all this, 
it has lived and grown—as all work 
must do that is needed and that is 
living work. 
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At length, in June, 1879, a whole 
house was taken and fitted up as 
coffee and lodging-house, and such 
has been its success that now more 
room is urgently called for. Only 
ten lodgers can be taken in at pre- 
sent, and until there is a separate 
eating-room, with an independent 
entrance, men have to be content with 
eating their dinners only on the pre- 
mises, and have to buy their suppers 
ana’ carry them away, as after a 
certain hour no men are allowed to 
remain in the coffee-house, which is 
also a lodging-house. I said I could 
not here record all the discourage- 
ments of the way the workers met 
with; but I cannot resist quoting 
from the chronicle before mentioned 
some entries that touched me con- 
siderably ; and with these, and a few 
words from the laundresses them- 
selves, I will close a paper which I 
fear may have been too long, but 
which will not have failed in its 
object if it awakens practical interest 
in this effort—such interest as may 
enable “ the lady” to gain her desire, 
and take the second house, and wel- 
come the would-be lodgers and cus- 
tomers, to whom at present she must 
say, “ We have no room.” 

Entry No. 1 is dated Friday, No- 
vember 15, 1878. 


“We visited the Laundresses in Moon 
Street, Race Street, &c. Many promised to 
come to our Tea.” 

“December Ist. A Tea was given, but 
only three came.” 

“December 2nd. Tea for girls. About 22 
came with shawls over their heads and smelling 
strongly of drink. One said, when she was 
asked if she would take the Pledge, that per- 
haps she would take it for a time, but wouldn’t 
she break out on Boxing Day! We found 
four girls from 18 to 20 years old could neither 
read nor write, so we promised to teach them. 
We then sang with them until we broke up. 
I think on the whole some were pl - 

“Penny Reading, December 9th. On the 
whole this was a failure.” 

“‘T called at Mrs. Fib’s to beg her to let 
Sarah come tome. I think she and another 
girl from there will come next time. I had 
only one girl at my class to-day, and only three 
washerwomen would come up to tea. I had 
made the room very comfortable. 

“T hope I have not been premature in sug- 


gesting the Penny bank ; they seemed pleased 
about it. I told them there was no percentage. 
Mrs. Stout and Mrs. Brown will allow reading 
in their laundries. We must have patience 
for the next three months.” 
“Such a number of girls arrived to-day ; 
some were very wild. They turned out the 
! and before they separated there was 
great confusion. Itall shows what need there 
18 to try and improve them.” 
““We had 22 to-day ; they behave better, 
though still ‘Whoop !’ when a friend comes 
in »”» 


‘*To-day some were so naughty, giving 
sudden little yells, and whenever any one 
knocked calling out, ‘Come in if you’re fat ! 
stay out if you’re Jean !’” 

“March 4. There is so much fecklessness 
about the } gue here, so careless and content 
to live in filth. 

“The girls told one of us that they wished 
they could be like the murderer Peace and be 
put in the waxworks.” 

“ A bad women’s fight was going on to-day. 
A crowd of boys and girls formed a ring, and 
Betsy and Jemima had a regular stand-up 
fight. We separated them, and soon after- 
wards one after another of these girls came 
up stairs. Jemima’s face all bleeding! but 
they were quite quiet with us, and sang 
nicely and did a great deal of mending.” 

“ It is too terrible to think of what goes on 
among the girls from twelve to sixteen. On 
Easter Day some one came in saying, ‘ There 
is Sally Dun blind drunk out there,’ and so 
she was, the centre of a group of boys and 
girls all drunk. 

“The next day she told me that another 
girl had given her ‘a drink,’ a mere child of 
fourteen! She is one of the many girls I do 
not know what to do with; they would be 
willing to go to service, but I cannot answer 
any questions, and who would be willing to 
take girls from such a neighbourhood? and 
yet if they had earlier been sent away to some 

ome or industrial school they would have 
been saved from what they now are.” 


And now for a brighter entry—the 
last in 1880. From a summary of 
the year’s work we read :— 


**Though we cannot but regret many mis- 
takes and faults of which we have been guilty 
in the manner of working, yet as we look bac 
on the past year there are many causes of 
thankfulness. People seem to come to us as 
a matter of course for advice and help. 

**One young man told his fiancée he was 
glad she came to us; it would keep her safe 
and sober. 

“Seven out of the fourteen girls sent to 
Haberdashers’ Hall are still training there 
well, and when Annie Lawrie came to see us 
dressed like the neatest of little maids, and 
told us how happy she was in service, and that 
she went to Haberdashers’ Hall on Sundays, 
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and we remembered the poor little half- 
starved being she used to be, we felt that there 
at least was one young woman saved from the 
sin and misery which seem the natural lot of 
girls in this part. Annie’s little sister islong- 
ing to go to be trained too: we want 17. to 


send her. 

**Tt is difficult to tell how much real influ- 
ence we may have had on the all-prevailing evil 
of drunkenness, but I hope some few girls have 
learnt to know something of its evil, and to 
prefer evenings with us to evenings at the 
public-house. A great deal of good is done by 
~ the value of money, and Mrs. Stones 
(the Mission Woman) has worked very 
effectively at this by the Penny Bank. 

**One woman saved 32s. for the expenses of 
her confinement. A man by denying himself 
in beer and tobacco saved enough to take him- 
self and his wife into the country for a day or 
two at Bank Holiday time, and so on. 

“Then some good must have been done by 
the sale of ready-made clothes. The laundry 
people come in and buy as fast as we can sup- 
ply, which, considering the paucity of under 
garments and decent clothing, is clearly a gain, 
and any one wishing to help in a small way 
might do so by sending us ready-made under- 
garments of unbleached calico. 

“The classes have improved in order. The 
gas is not turned out ; there are no knockingsof 
the wall, whoops, or cries of ‘Come in if you’re 
fat !’ &c. The girls are learning to kneel when 
we have prayers, and sing almost reverently. 
Jemima Dash remarked critically, ‘ The ladies 
are strict; why once it might have been 
almost murder in this room,’ and I think the 
improvement is afact. It touched me to hear 
in answer to some girl’s remark, ‘I wonder 
the ladies are not afraid to be out in a place 
like this at night,’ another say, ‘ Every one 
knows them, and even the chaps stand back 
and make room for them, and I’ve ’eard them 
stop swearing.’ 

**The Laundry Readers continue to be 
warmly welcomed, and now more laundries 
are open to us if we had more Readers. 

“ The lodgings are far more popular and have 
sheltered many girls who, turned out to lodge 
where they could, would otherwise have had 
no respectable place to go to. Our entertain- 
ments and paying teas have been thronged. 
On August 2nd over 30 girls came, paying 4d. 
each ; they were pleased with the food, and 
the 4d. a head cleared the cost. At the 
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entertainment there were about 320 people, 
and 15s. worth of penny refreshments were 
sold, so the evening passed innocently enough 
in listening to music and drinking coffee.” 

And now I must retract from my 
promise of letting the girls plead for 
themselves; for, on second thoughts, 
I feel as if it would be betraying 
their confidence to quote from their 
letters—the ill-spelt, ill-written scrawls 
written to “the lady” when taking 
her much-needed rest in the country 
—begging for classes to begin again, 
longing for her return. The difficulty 
I found in reading them did not 
wholly arise from the writing or 
spelling, as I puzzled over a petition 
to stay at a training home, “but I 
suppose I must go back and be what I 
was before,” or disentangled from a 
confession of misdemeanours, the pro- 
test that the penitent did love “the 
lady,” and would do better for her 
sake, but would tell her herself what 
she had “been an’ done” and would 
never do again; confessions fraught 
with something of the same pathos 
as those of Dr. Johnson, “ Whether 
I have not lived resolving till the 
possibility of performing is past, I 
know not. God help me, I will try!” 
And again, eight years later, “I will 
not despair! Help me, help me, 0 
my God!” 

You will confess that work is called 
for in this district of laundresses and 
brickfields ; I hope I have shown that 
a beginning has been made, and for 
its development and permanent growth 
we ask for help and sympathy in 
prayer, service, money. 

Sopnia M. Patmer. 


The Hon. S. M. Palmer, 30, Portland Place, 
London, W., will give any information desired. 
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THE MOTHER WITH NINE SONS. 
From the Romaic. 


THERE were nine sons of their mother, and a daughter only one ; 
She bathed the child at the mirk midnight, and combed her in the moon ; 
And ere the dawning of the day she wound her braids aboon. 

They have sent a ring to woo her from Salonica plain— 
Eight of the brethren loth were they, but Constantine was fain. 
O give her, give her, mother, into the far countrie, 
And come there weal, or come there woe, I will bring her back to thee. 
It fell that on the leap year ali the nine brethren died : 
The mother went out often to sit by the grave-side, 
And over the grave-stones of eight she hath set cypress fair, 
But over that poor Constantine’s the ways and paths were bare 
Because he sent her child away until the far countrie. 
Now Constantine heard this her cry in the place whereof was he— 
“O hush thee, hush thee, mother, I will bring her back to thee.” 
Therewith he takes him Death to horse, gravestone to saddle-tree, 
And the coping of the gravestone to stirrup and bridle-chain, 
And pricks the black horse till he rides on Salonica plain, 
And finds her there a-dancing uncumbered of her train. 
“Good morrow to thee, Constantine, if joy is to behold, 
And if I for thy marriage-feast must don the cloth of gold.” 
“No mourning is that thou shouldst mourn, nor joy is to behold, 
Nor yet that for my marriage-feast thou don the cloth of gold.” 
Then by the hand he caught her, and set her on the black— 
“ Ride on, my Arethusa, to home we are going back.” 
Upon the road whereon they ride the birdies all are singing, 
“O see the pretty damsel the buried man is bringing!”’ 
“O hearest thou, my Constantine, what song the birdies sing?” 
“ Ride on, my Arethusa, they are birds, and let them sing. 
Ride on, my Arethusa, that home we journey well, 
And never heed their telling, it is leasings that they tell.” 

(They come to St. John’s Church.) 
“Thou wottest, Arethusa, that back to home we fare?” 
“Yes, if the homesteads were not changed, and the highways not so bare.” 
“T owe a candle to the Saint, and I owe him incense fine, 
And I owe him to bring back again this weary soul of mine. 
Ride on, my Arethusa, the ways have changed not syne.” 
(Arethusa knocks at the Mother's door.) 

“ Now open, open, it is I, Arethusa, dear Minnie.” 
“Ts it Arethusa come again who is wed in the far countrie?” 
“ Open, open, mother mine ; Arethusa, none but she,— 
Wilt not believe me, mother dear? it is Arethusa sure.” 
“ Now put in thy betrothing-ring by the keyhole in the door— 
Show to me the token.” 
And straightway when the mother saw that self-same golden token 
She opened door, and clasped the child, and so her heart was broken. 


H. F. BramMweE.t. 


Note.—There is a Servian form of this ballad, which differs significantly in some of its motives. The daughter, 
not the mother, is lonely and prays for help. Two angels are sent to raise up her brother Yovan. He docs not 
ride ‘‘ Hades,”” but brings for ,ifts a cake of grave-loam, and keepsakes of his shroud. Both mother and daughter 
die, The Greek version is almost pagan; the Servian, wholly Christian. The incidental resemblances to the 


Saga of Siegfried, to Lenore, and the Wife of Usher's Well, are obvious. 
No. 262.—voL. XLIv. x 
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SKETCHES AND REMINISCENCES BY IVAN TOURGENIEFF. 


In the beginning of the present year a new daily paper, Portadok (Order), was 
founded at St. Petersburg, and in the feutlletons of the first and fourth numbers 
appeared two short sketches by M. Tourgenieff, entitled “Sketches from my 
Note-book : Reminiscences, Personal and Other.” They are now for the first time 
translated from the original Russian. In a few prefatory lines the author 
warns his readers against identifying the narrator too closely with the actual 
writer. As will be seen, the sketches are complete in themselves ; but there is 
reason to suppose that from time to time other tales referring to the same 
olden times will be published. Nothing can exceed the delicacy with which the 
portraits of Alexis and his wife are filled up, or the fidelity with which the 
language and style of the period have been preserved ; and every effort has 
been made to give the English translation, as far as possible, the naturalness 








and simplicity of the original. 


PORTRAIT SKETCHES OF THE 
OLDEN TIMES. 


I.—ALEXIS SERGEIVITCH. 


Many years ago there lived on his 
estate of Bleak Valley, about forty 
miles from our village, a cousin of 
my mother’s, Alexis Sergeivitch Tele- 
guin, a retired sergeant of the Guards, 
and well-to-do landed proprietor. He 
constantly resided on his property, and 
therefore never visited us; but twice 
every year I was sent to pay my 
respects to him, at first with my tutor 
and then alone. Alexis Sergeivitch 
was always pleased to see me, and I 
generally stayed at his house three or 
four days. I saw him for the first 
time as a boy of twelve, and he 
was then already above seventy. He 
was born under the Empress Elisa- 
beth, in the last year of her reign. 
He lived quite alone with his wife, 
Malania Pavlovna, who was some ten 
years younger. Their two daughters 
had long been married, but seldom 
came to Bleak Valley in consequence 
of a family quarrel, and Alexis Sergei- 
vitch rarely, if ever, mentioned their 
names. 

I fancy I see before me now the old 
house, the very type of a country 
gentleman’s mansion in the steppes. 


Though only one-storied, it was spaci- 
ous and commodious, having been built 
in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury of marvellously thick pine-beams— 
such are nowhere to be seen in our 
degenerate days, but were then brought 
from the forests lying beyond Fies- 
drienski—and centained a number of 
rooms, which, however, it must be 
confessed were rather low, and dark, 
because, in order to keep them as warm 
as possible, the windows were of the 
smallest dimensions. As is always 
the case—or, to speak more correctly, 
as was formerly the fashion—the do- 
mestic offices and lodgings surrounded 
the house on all sides, and were sepa- 
rated from it only by a garden, small, 
but rich in fruit trees, and especially 
in transparent apples and _pipless 
pears, whilst for ten miles round 
stretched the level steppe, with its 
fat black soil. There was nothing to 
vary the dull monotony of the scene, 
neither tree nor church-tower, only 
here and there a creaking windmill 
with its torn and broken sails. In 
truth it was well named Bleak Valley. 
Indoors, the rooms were filled with 
plain, substantial furniture ; but one 
could not but be struck with a kind 
of sign-post placed near the win- 
dow of the salon, and covered with 
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inscriptions like the following :—“ If 
you walk round this sa/on sixty-eight 
times you will have done a mile;” or, 
“if you go eighty-seven times from 
the extreme end of the drawing-room 
to the right-hand corner of the billiard- 
room, you will have done a mile,” 
&e. But what after all most struck 
a visitor who had never been in the 
house before, was the quantity of 
pictures, with which the walls were 
literally covered. For the most part 
they were copies of the so-called 
Italian masters, consisting of land- 
seapes, and mythological or religious 
paintings. But as all these pictures 
had long ago become faded and warped, 
they presented, in place of figures 
draped in flowing robes, a mere series 
of flesh-coloured blotches, or a roof- 
arch literally hanging in the air, or 
a straggling tree with a patch of blue 
foliage, or a huge apostolic leg of a 
dirty red hue, in close juxtaposition 
with a pair of sinewy thighs and 
fingers, off which the skin had long- 
since peeled. In the drawing-room 
was hung, in the place of honour, a 
full-length portrait of the Empress 
Elisabeth, a copy of Lampi’s famous 
picture, the object of especial reve- 
rence, I might almost say idola- 
try, on the part of the master of the 
house. From the ceiling were sus- 
pended some bronze chandeliers with 
glass lustres, very diminutive in size, 
and covered with a thick layer of 
dust. 

Alexis Sergeivitch himself was stout 
and short of stature, with a puffy, 
colourless, but at the same time pleas- 
ing face, thin lips, and eyes that shone 
out brightly from under his high 
arched brows. His thin hair was 
carefully combed back, and it was 
only since the year 1812 that he had 
left off powdering it. His usual dress 
was made up of a gray riding-coat, 
With a three-caped collar falling over 
the shoulders, a striped waistcoat, 
Wide trousers of chamois skin, and 
high boots of dark red morocco leather 
With tassels in front, and covered with 
traced patterns in the shape of a heart. 
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He always wore a muslin white tie, 
a frilled shirt, and cuffs with two 
gold English link-studs. In his right 
hand he generally held an enamelled 
snuff-box containing the finest Spanish 
snuff, and with the left leaned on a 
thin walking-stick, whose silver handle 
was considerably worn from constant 
usage. Alexis Sergeivitch had a nasal, 
squeaky voice, and there was a friend- 
liness in his perpetual smile, even if 
it did wear a somewhat supercilious 
and self-contented expression. In the 
same way his laugh was genial and 
soft-toned, with a low sound like that 
of jingling glass beads. He was punc- 
tiliously polite and ceremonious, after 
the way of the nobility in the days of 
Catherine ; and when he spoke waved 
his hand slowly with a circular move- 
ment, also in the old-fashioned man- 
ner. In consequence of a weakness 
in the knees he was unable to walk, 
but hopped with a quick skip from 
one chair to another, in which he 
would suddenly sit down, or rather 
fall back softly like a cushion. 

As I have already said, Alexis 
Sergeivitch went nowhere, and in- 
terested himself very little in the 
affairs of his neighbours, though he 
liked to have his house filled with 
company, for he was a great talker. 
The number of persons living with 
him. was perpetually on the in- 
crease, and a host of poor boys in 
well-worn cossack tunies and clothes 
for the most part given them by the 
master of the house, were lodged be- 
neath his roof; not to speak of a still 
larger number of poor girls in cotton 
dresses and with black kerchiefs 
thrown over their heads, who found 
refuge in a wing of the house especially 
set apart for them. Never less than 
fifteen persons sat down to table, so 
hospitable was he by nature. Of all 
these pensioners the most noteworthy 
were a dwarf, nicknamed Janus, 
or Doublefaced, a Dane by birth, 
though -some declared him to be of 
Jewish origin ; and Prinee L., who was 
not in his right mind. Contrary to 
the custom of those days, the dwarf 
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“did not act as jester, or in any way 
serve to amuse his master, but was re- 
markably silent, and of a gloomy, mo- 
rose temperament, and if a question was 
put to him, would only knit his brows 
and grind his teeth. Alexis Sergeivitch 
liked to call him “the philosopher,” 
and had a real respect for him; at 
table he was always served immedi- 
ately after the guests and host and 
hostess. ‘ God,” he would often say, 
“ has seen fit to deny him His favour, 
and for that reason it does not become 
me to offend him further.” “But in 
what is he a philosopher?” I once 
asked. Janus, I may remark, showed 
an invincible dislike to me, and if I 
only approached him would snarl out 
in an angry hoarse voice: “Don’t 
let any intruders come near me.” 
“ God bless me !—how not a _philoso- 
pher?” was the host’s answer ; “ only 
think, my dear sir, how well he has 
learned to keep silence!” “But 
how do you explain his doublefaced- 
ness?” “Easily enough, my good 
sir ; he has one face for the world, and 
superficial observers like yourself judge 
him by that; but his other real face 
he keeps hidden from men, and that 
face I alone know, and love him for it. 
You are satisfied with a hasty glance, 
and see nothing in his face, but I 
have no need that he should speak in 
order to understand him. I appreciate 
his very silence, when he condemns any 
little failing on my part, for he is the 
strictest of moralists. All this you 
probably will not understand ; but, 
believe me, I am an old man of the 
world, and I am right.” 

The past history of Double-faced 
Janus, whence he came, or how he 
first took up his abode with Alexis 
Sergeivitch, was a complete mystery ; 
but the story of Prince L., on the con- 
trary, was well known. Of a wealthy 
and influential family he went up to 
Petersburg in his twentieth year, and 
entered a regiment in the guards. At 
the first Jevée he attended he attracted 
Catherine’s marked attention, and 
stopping a minute before him she 
pointed him out with her fan to one 
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of her suite, and said, in a loud 
whisper: “Only look, Adam Vas- 
sielievitch, what a beautiful youth—a 
perfect doll!” The blood rushed to 
his head, he hurried home, ordered 
the horses to be put to, threw over 
his shoulder the ribbon of the order 
of St. Anne, and drove through the 
city with the air of a man on whom 
fortune has just showered an un- 
expected and miraculous favour. 
“Trample them down,” he shrieked 
out to the coachman, “if they don’t 
choose to make way!” The Empress 
was informed of what had happened, 
and an imperial order was issued de- 
claring him to be mad, and giving him 
over to the charge of his two brothers, 
who immediately had him transported 
into the country and placed in the 
strictest confinement. They were 
only too glad to get his share of the 
family property, and took good care to 
keep him shut up so long that at last 
he really became mad. But they were 
not permitted to reap the wages of 
their knavery; the prince outlived 
them, and after numerous delays 
and disappointments was released and 
given into the care of Alexis Sergei- 
vitch, to whom he was distantly re 
lated. During his long confinement 
he had lost the faculty of speech, and 
only from time to time muttered 
a few unintelligible words; but he 
sang old Russian songs to perfec- 
tion, having preserved to the last the 
silvery freshness of his voice, and 
then each word was pronounced clearly 
and distinctly. At times passionate 
fits of something like madness would 
come over him, and it was awful to 
watch him, standing in a corner 
of the room, his face to the wall, 
and every vein in his bald head filled 
with blood ; he would break at inter- 
vals into shrieks of cruel laughter, 
stamp with his foot, and order “the 
malefactors’’— meaning probably his 
brothers—to be punished. “Beat 
them well,” he yelled hoarsely, as he 
choked and laughed ; “ beat them well ; 
no mercy, but beat; beat the misbe 
gotten brutes ; my wrongdoers! That's 
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the way, that’s the way!” On the 
day before his death he surprised 
and frightened poor Alexis Sergeivitch. 
He came into his study, deadly pale and 
unnaturally quiet, and then, making 
a profound bow, thanked him for 
all the kindnesses he had shown him, 
and begged him to send for the 
priest, since Death had come to him 
—he had seen Death with his own 
eyes—and the time had come when 
he must do ease to his soul, and 
pardon all who had done him wrong. 
“ But how can you have seen Death?” 
mumbled the terrified Alexis, as he 
observed that for the first time the 
prince was speaking coherently. “What 
was she like? Had she a scythe?” 
“No,” answered L.; “an old woman, 
simply dressed in a short jacket, 
with only one eye, and that eye 
without any lid.” And the next day 
he died, after he had received the last 
sacraments and taken a kindly and 
gentle farewell of all around him. 
“T shall die like that,” said Alexis 
Sergeivitch more than once. And in 
truth something of the kind proved 
to be his fate too ; but of this I shall 
have to speak later on. 

We must now return to the subject 
of our sketch. Alexis Sergeivitch, as 
I have before mentioned, associated 
but little with any of his neighbours ; 
and they had no love for him, but 
called him strange, stuck-up, a scoffer, 
and a revolutionary martinet ; indeed, 
the last of these epithets they were 
particularly fond of applying to him, 
though without the slightest idea 
what it meant. And to some extent, 
perhaps, they were right. Alexis Ser- 
geivitch had confined himself to his 
estate for nearly seventy years, and 
during all that time avoided every 
kind of communication with govern- 
ment authorities, military officials, or 
magistrates. ‘The magistrate has to 
do with thieves, and the officer with 
soldiers,” he said; “and thank God, 
I am neither thief nor soldier.” He 
was certainly an original. 

I never succeeded in really discover- 
ing what were his political opinions, 
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if such a modern expression may be 
applied to him ; but he liked to describe 
himself as an aristocrat, and was far 
more of an aristocrat than a country 
gentleman. He often regretted that 
God had not given him a son and heir 
“for the honour of the race and to 
hand down his name.” In his study 
there hung on the wall, in a gilt 
frame, a genealogical tree of the 
Teleguins, with innumerable branches, 
and circles in the shape of apples. 
“We Teleguins,” he said, “are of a 
pure old race ; we never haunted ante- 
rooms, bent our backbones double, 
climbed palace staircases, received 
state wages, toadied for a good place 
at Moscow, or sneaked into a ministry 
at Petersburg; but remained quietly 
each in his «wn home, each his own 
master, each on his own land—in our 
nests, sir, managing our own affairs. 
And if I did once serve in the Guards, 
I am glad to say it was not for long.” 
Alexis Sergeivitch worshipped the old 
times. “1 tell you, men lived then 
comfortably and respectably ; but ever 
since the year 1800”—he never ex- 
plained why he picked out that par- 
ticular year—* the military régime has 
come into fashion. Our military gen- 
tlemen don some kind of plume with 
flowing cock’s-feathers, and are them- 
selves forthwith transformed into 
cocks, with their tightly-throttled 
necks and eyes starting out, as they 
puff along half-strangled. Not long 
ago a police corporal came to see me 
on business. ‘I am come to inform 
your honour > I suppose he 
thought to surprise me by calling me 
‘your honour,’ as if I did not know 
we were of honourable origin. But I 
interrupted him. ‘ Respected sir, I 
advise you, before you proceed further, 
to loosen at least one button of your 
coat collar ; suppose only you wanted 
to sneeze, what would be the conse- 
quence? I ask you, what would be the 
consequence? Why, you would split, 
and go off in powder like a puff- 
ball!’ And then, to see these military 
dandies drink! I generally give them 
vodki, for it is the same to them 








whether it is common vodki or Pontac ; 
it all goes down smoothly and quickly ; 
Far too quickly for them to know what 
they are drinking. And to crown all, 
they have taken to suck tobacco-pap, 
and be always smoking. Your military 
fledgling sucks his cigar between his 
lips under his thick moustaches, and 
pours whole clouds of smoke out of his 
nostrils, his mouth, and even his ears, 
thinking all the while, What a hero 
I am! There are my two sons-in-law ; 
one of them is a senator, and the 
other a curator or something ; they 
now are always sucking their pap, and 
imagine themselves mighty clever for 
doing it!” 

Alexis Sergeivitch could not bear 
tobacco-smoke; and arther of his 

rticular aversions vw s dogs, es- 
pecially little dogs. “Cf course, if 
you are a Frenchman, you must keep 
a spaniel ; you will then run and jump 
first to the right and then to the left, 
and it will run and jump after you, 
wagging its tail; but what pleasure 
ean a Russian find in that?” He 
was extremely punctilious and cere- 
monious. Of the Empress Catherine 
he always spoke in terms of gushing 
eloquence, and in the hook-language of 
a court historian. “She was a demi- 
god ; no mere mortal! Look, sir, only 
for one moment at that gracious smile,” 
he would add, reverently pointing to 
Lampi’s portrait, “and you will agree 
with me. Once in my life I was so 
happy as to be the recipient of that 
smile, and never can it be effaced from 
my heart.” And he loved to tell 
stories of the great Catherine—stories 
which I had never read or heard 
before. One of them I will trans- 
eribe. Alexis Sergeivitch never al- 
lowed the slightest allusion to be 
made to her feminine weaknesses. 
“As if after all,” he would say, 
‘““we can judge her like an ordinary 
mortal!’’ One day she was sitting 
before her toilet-table and the Xam- 
merfrau began to dress her hair, 
when suddenly electric sparks were 
seen to fly out at the touch of the 
comb. The Empress immediately sent 
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for her private physician, M. Roger- 
son, who happened to be in the 
palace, and turning to him said, “I 
know people condemn me harshly for 
certain weaknesses, but you see these 
electric sparks? You, as a physician, 
must know that with such a nature 
and such a temperament, it is unjust 
to condemn me, I ought rather to be 
excused.” The following event was 
one of Alexis Sergeivitch’s favourite 
reminiscences. In his sixteenth year, 
he was one day on duty at the palace, 
when the Empress happened to pass, 
and he immediately presented arms ; 
“but she,” continued Alexis Sergei- 
vitch, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, “smiling at my youth and 
zeal, was graciously pleased to give me 
her hand, which I reverently saluted, 
and patting me on the cheek asked 
what was my name and where I came 
from, and then”’—at this point in the 
story the old man always broke down 
for a minute or so— and then she 
ordered me to thank my mother in 
her name for having brought up her 
children so well. I could not have 
told any one whether I was standing 
on my head or my heels, nor have I 
to the present moment any idea how 
or whither she disappeared ; but never 
shall I forget that proud minute.” 

I frequently questioned Alexis Ser- 
geivitch about those old days, and the 
celebrities by whom the Empress was 
surrounded, but he generally avoided 
giving any definite answer. “ What 
pleasure can there be in talking of 
the old times? Then we were young 
and lusty, and now the last tooth has 
fallen out of our mouths, And yet 
they were glorious, those old days; 
but they are gone, and peace be with 
them! As to the men of that time, 
you wish me to speak of those rare 
spirits? Well, you have often watched 
a bubble in the water? Whilst it is 
whole, and unbroken, what glorious 
colours play on it—red, yellow, blue ; 
in a word, a rainbow of hues; but, 
alas! it quickly bursts and not a trace 
of it remains behind. And such were 
the men of Catherine’s age.” 
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Alexis Sergeivitch was a very re- 
ligious man, and notwithstanding his 
failing strength, went regularly to 
church. But he was neither fanatical 
nor superstitious, and laughed at signs, 
evil eyes, and such uncanny pheno- 
mena ; though it is true that he did not 
like a hare to cross his path, and would 
make a long round to avoid meeting a 
priest !+ At the same time he was very 
respectful in his bearing towards the 
clergy ; after service always went up to 
receive the blessing, and reverently 
kissed the priest’s hand ; but he did 
not care to have any unoflicial com- 
munication with them. “They carry 
about with them such an unpleasantly 
strong smell,” he said, by way of 
apology ; “and though I, poor sinner, 
am by no means exceptionally par- 
ticular, still their long hair is so 
long, and so terribly oiled; and 
then, they always remind you of the 
hour of death, and I wish to think 
that I have many years to live. 
But, dear sir, I pray you, never re- 
peat what I have just said. Honour 
the priesthood—it is only fools who 
do not reverence the clergy—and I 
am much to blame for talking such 
nonsense at my time of life.” 

Like other men of his rank in those 
days, Alexis Sergeivitch had received 
no very brilliant education, but he did 
his best by private reading to repair 
its more glaring deficiencies. He only 
read Russian books, and of them no- 
thing that had appeared later than 
the year 1800. All modern works he 
declared to be tame and poor in style. 
Whilst reading, he always had near 
him, on a one-legged round table, 
a silver jug with a kind of sparkling 
minted fvass, the pleasant odour of 
which filled the whole room. Formerly 
he never sat down to read without 
first putting low down on the end of 
his nose a pair of large spectacles ; 
but in later years he did not so much 
read as gaze thoughtfully over the 


1 To the present day it is considered very 
unlucky to meet a priest, and if obliged to 
pass one a Russian peasant will turn aside 
and quietly spit. 








rims of his glasses, and from time 
to time would raise his brows, press 
his lips together, and sigh, Once, to 
my considerable astonishment, I found 
him weeping, with a book on his 
knee. The old man had been touched 
to tears by the remembrance of the 
following lines :— 


“*O miserable race of men ! 
Rest is to thee unknown ! 
Only canst thou find rest 
When thou hast swallowed the dust of 
the grave. .... 
Bitter, bitter, shall be thy rest ! 
Sleep, oh dead! Weep, oh living!” 


These were the composition of a cer- 
tain Gormietski, a vagrant poet, 
whom Alexis had taken under his pro- 
tection, and regarded as “a delicate 
and even subtle thinker.” Gor- 
mietski wore rosettes in his shoes, 
pronounced his o’s broad, and was 
always raising his eyes to heaven, 
and sighing sentimentally. Nor were 
these his only qualifications ; he had 
been brought up in a Jesuit college, 
and spoke French passably well, 
whereas Alexis Sergeivitch only 
“understood ” it. But one day, 
this same subtle thinker got dead 
drunk in a public-house, and on re- 
turning home, proved himself to be 
a wild quarreller. He severely pun- 
ished, or rather smashed, one of the 
lackeys, the cook, two laundresses 
who ran to help, and a poor carpen- 
ter, who happened to be at work in 
the house, besides breaking several 
panes of glass, all the time shrieking 
out like a madman, “I'll teach these 
Russian rogues, idlers, thieves!” It 
took no less than eight servants to 
master him. Alexis Sergeivitch or- 
dered him to be dragged out of the 
house, placed up to his neck in the 
snow —it was in the winter —and 
left there till he should get a little 
sobered, 

“Yes,” Alexis Sergeivitch often 
exclaimed ; “my time has passed, and 
I am like a worn-out horse. I too 
once wrote verses on My Own account, 
bought books and pictures of the 
Jews, and modelled pigeons and 











geese, as well as any one. I had 
a ion for everything of that 
kink True, I never took to dogs, 
and, as for drinking ; well—only boors 
drink. But I was always fastidious 
in my tastes, and whatever the 
Teleguins had must be of the best. 
And my stables were famous for 
miles round; the horses came—from 
where do you think, sir} From the 
celebrated stable of the Tsar Ivan 
Alexeivitch, brother of Peter the 
Great—my word of honour! Stallions, 
pure bays, with long flowing manes, 
and tails down to the hoof! But all 
that is past and is no more. Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity! And yet, 
why complain? To every man there 
is a limit fixed. Higher than the 
heaven thou shalt not fly, in the water 
thou canst not live, and on the earth 
thou must make thy home. After 
all, we still live, somehow.” And the 
old man smiled, and took a good pinch 
of his fine Spanish snuff. 

He was idolised by his peasants ; 
“master” as they called him, was 
good, generous, and open-hearted. But 
they too would often speak of him as 
a worn-out horse. Formerly Alexis 
Sergeivitch saw after all himself, was 
constantly in the fields, in the mill, 
in the dairies, or the cottages. 
Every day he was to be seen in his 
light droschki, lined with raspberry 
coloured plush, and drawn by his 
favourite horse, Lantern, with the mark 
of a thorough-bred between its eyes 
—originally from the Tsar’s own 
stables — Alexis Sergeivitch himself 
driving, a rein tightly wound round 
each hand. But on reaching his seven- 
tieth year, the old man abandoned 
active life, and handed over the man- 
agement of his estate to Antip, the 
village bailiff, of whom he was secretly 
afraid, and whom he called Micro- 
mégas—a reminiscence of the days 
when he read Voltaire—or still oftener 
“robber.” ‘Now, robber, how are 
things going on; got all the hay 
stacked ?” “ All, your worship.” 
“ Worship or no worship,” the old man 
man would answer as he looked the 
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“robber” straight in the face, “you 
understand, the peasants are my sub- 
jects entrusted to your care, and you 
are not to touch them. Let them but 
complain, and you know my stick is 
not far off.” “The taste of your stick, 
father Alexis Sergeivitch, 1 am never 
likely to forget,” answers Antip 
Micromégas, as he smooths down his 
beard with his hand. “ That is right ; 
only do not forget.”” And both master 
and bailiff smile grimly at the reference 
to the stick. In general, with his de- 
pendants and serfs, or subjects as he 
liked to call them, he was kind and 
gentle. It is not necessary to add that 
in those days the emancipation ques- 
tion had not even begun to be debated, 
andaccordingly Alexis Sergeivitch, with 
a quiet conscience, ruled over his sub- 
jects ; but none the less severely blamed 
those of his neighbour proprietors who 
were cruel to their serfs, and denounced 
them as a disgrace to their class. He 
divided proprietors in general into 
three groups: the clever, “of whom 
there are very few”; the stupid, “ of 
whom there are more than enough ”’ ; 
and the dissolute brutes, “of whom 
there are sufficient to pave the streets 
with.” Any one who acts unjustly or 
harshly to his subjects is a sinner in 
the eyes of God, and culpable before 
his fellow-men. Without doubt, his 
servants and dependants lived happily, 
far more happily than his subjects 
who were under the care of Antip, 
notwithstanding the stick with which 
he threatened his viceroy. And how 
the house swarmed with pensioners 
of every kind! For the most part, they 
were old and sinewy, with bushy hair, 
querulous voices, and bent shoulders, 
and were dressed in long loose-hanging 
caftans. In the wing of the house 
devoted to the women, the noise of 
shuffling shoes and trailing dresses 
was to be heard all day long. The 
chief lackey was Irinarch, and Alexis 
Sergeivitch, when he called him, always 
drawled out each syllable—“ I-ri-na- 
arch!” If he wanted any of the others, 
he simply cried “Eh, younker!” and the 
one who happened to be nearest would 
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answer. He never allowed a bell in 
the house. “Thank you very much,” 
he would say ; “ but please do not turn 
the place into a public hotel.” I never 
understood how Irinarch managed it, 
but no matter at what moment Alexis 
Sergeivitch might call him, he appeared 
instantly as if he had risen up out of 
the ground, and putting his feet close 
together, and his hands behind his 
back, stood before his master, with a 
morose and even sullen expression, but 
the perfect type of a zealous servitor. 

Alexis Sergeivitch was charitable 
beyond his means, but did not like 
to be overthanked for his charity. “In 
what, pray, am I your benefactor, sir ? 
It is not to you, but to myself, I am 
doing good.” When angry or pleased 
he always said you and never thou. 
“Tf a beggar ask for alms,” he used 
to say, give to him once, twice, three 
times. But if he comes a fourth 
time, you must still give, only do not 
forget to say: I advise you, brother, 
to choose some means of livelihood, 
instead of always keeping your mouth 
open to be fed.” “But, tell me, sup- 
pose that even after that advice he 
comes a fifth time?” ‘“ Well, what 
then? Of cdurse, give him something 
the fifth time too.” All the sick who 
came to him for help were attended to 
at his cost, though he himself had no 
faith in doctors and would never 
allow one to come near him. “My 
departed mother,” he explained, “cured 
all illnesses with a little olive oil and 
salt, which she applied internally or 
externally, as the case required, and it 
is wonderful how well it answered. 
And you know who my mother was? 
Think only ; she was born in the reign 
of Peter the Great!” 

In everything Alexis Sergeivitch was 
a thorough Russian. He liked Russian 
cookery ; he liked the Russian songs, 
and heartily hated the concertina—“ a 
manufactured toy ;” he liked to watch 
the village girls in their choral dances 
and to see the village women dance. 
It is said that when young he himself 
was no mean singer and dancer. But 
most of all, he liked to steam himself 
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in the bath, to such an extent that 
Irinarch, who attended’ him when 
bathing, having beaten him well with 
beech branches soaked in beer, rubbed 
him down with bast-wisps and linen 
towels, and washed him well with soap,— 
this same faithful Irinarch, each time 
that he came out of the bath “as red 
as a new bronze statue,” would cross 
himself and exclaim, ‘God be praised 
that I, His slave, am still alive; but 
who will save me the next time?” 
Alexis Sergeivitch spoke pure Rus- 
sian, somewhat old-fashioned in style, 
but elegant and correct, and was 
fond of introducing into his speech 
certain favourite words, such as, God 
bless me, As a man of honour, My 
good sir; and the like. 

But before I tell you more of Alexis 
Sergeivitch, let me say something of 
his wife, Malania Pavlovna. 


Il. 


MALANIA Paviovna was born at Mos- 
cow, and in her younger days was ac- 
knowledged to be the reigning beauty 
of the capital, Ja Vénus de Moscow. 
When I first knew her she was an old 
gaunt woman, with delicate inex- 
pressive features, a small mouth, pro- 
truding irregular teeth, a number of 
little curls falling over her forehead, 
and well-traced eyebrows. She always 
wore a high cap of a pyramidal 
shape, with rose-coloured ribbons, a 
stiff collar round her neck, a short 
white dress, and prunella shoes with 
red heels; and over the dress a 
blue satin jacket, with a loose sleeve 
hanging from the right shoulder. This 
costume was of exactly the same fashion 
as that which she had worn on St. 
Peter's day, in the year 1789. On that 
memorable day, then a young girl, she 
had gone with her parents to the Cho- 
dienski Plain to see the great boxing 
match, given under the -immediate 
patronage of the famous Orloff. “ And 
Count Alexis Grigorovitch,” how many 
times I have heard the old lady tell the 
story ! “directly he saw me came up, 











and, taking off his hat with both 
hands, made the lowest of bows, and 
said, ‘My fair beauty, why is that 
pretty loose sleeve hanging from 
your shoulder? Can it be that you 
mean to enter the lists with me? So 
be it; but 1 warn you beforehand, you 
have already conquered, and I yield 
myself your prisoner.’ And all around 
regarded me with envy and surprise.” 
From that day she always wore the 
same kind of dress, “Only, I did 
not wear a high cap, but a cap @ la 
bergére de Trianon; and though of 
course my hair was powdered, it 
shone like gold—oh, how it shone!” 
She was, what may be called sub- 
limely stupid, and would chatter in 
the most inane manner, perfectly un- 
conscious that she was talking non- 
sense. This was especially the case 
whenever she spoke of Orloff. Indeed, 
Orloff may be said to have formed 
the crowning subject of interest in her 
life. She generally entered, or rather 
swam into a room, placidly wagging 
her head like a peahen, marched up to 
the centre, and then, pushing out one 
foot from under her dress, and daintily 
holding the end of the hanging sleeve 
with the tips of two fingers — no 
doubt a pose that had in former 
days enchanted Orloff—threw a proud 
indifferent glance all round, as be- 
came an acknowledged beauty, gave 
a little pettish snort, murmured, 
“Well, really!” as if some saucy 
cavalier had been making her an 
over-bold compliment, and passed on 
with a stamp of the foot and a light 
shrug of the shoulder. She had a tiny 
snuft-box, from which she supplied 
herself by means of a little gold 
spoon ; and from time to time, espe- 
cially when talking with some new 
auequaintance who pleased her, would 
raise—not to her eyes, but to her nose, 
for she saw perfectly well—a double 
eyeglass in the shape of a horseshoe, 
which she whirled round and round 
her fore-finger, and thus showed her 
white hand. Malania Pavlovna has 
deseribed to me a thousand times her 
wedding in the Church of the Ascension 
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—such a beautiful church!”—and 
how all Moseow was there—* such 
a crowd! perfectly awful!” “And 
the archbishop himself married us, 
and preached such a lovely sermon 
that everybody wept ; look where I 
would, nothing but tears; and the 
governor-general came in a troika of 
magnificent bay-coloured horses. And 
how many flowers and bouquets! a 
perfect shower of them!” Nor did 
she forget to tell me how a certain rich 
foreigner, rich beyond words, shot him- 
self for love! Orloff of course was 
there. He came up to Alexis Sergei- 
vitch to congratulate him, and said 
“he was a lucky fellow.” And, in 
answer to these gracious words, Alexis 
Sergeivitch made a most charming 
bow, lightly waving his hat from left 
to right close to the ground. “I hope 
your Excellency will not forget that 
there is now a line between you and 
my wife which you must never try to 
overstep.” And Orloff at once under- 
stood the hint, and was pleased with 
Alexis for giving it. ‘“ Yes, that was 
indeed a man, a wonderful man. And 
then, another time, long after my mar- 
riage, we were invited by him to a 
ball, and he wore the most beautiful 
diamond buttons. I could not help re- 
marking and admiring them. And 
what do you think? He took a knife 
from off the table, and cutting off one 
of the buttons, presented it to me with 
these words: ‘ You, golotibouschka— 
my little dove—have eyes that out- 
shine a hundred diamonds; look for a 
moment in that glass, and you will see 
how dull my diamonds are in compari- 
son.’ I felt obliged to look in the 
mirror, and all the while he stood close 
by my side. ‘Well, am I not right?’ 
he asked, and fixed his eyes on me with 
such a glance. Poor Alexis Sergei- 
vitch was at first confused, but I said 
to him, ‘ Alexis, if you please, do not 
be foolish; you ought to know me 
better than that.’ ‘You may be 
quite at your ease, Malania,’ he re- 
plied. And those same diamonds I 
still wear round a miniature of 
Alexis Grigorovitch; you, of course, 
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have seen it, my dear ; I always wear 
it on holidays, sewn on to the ribbon of 
St. George ; for he was a brave soldier 
and a valiant hero, a knight of the 
Order of St. George—why, he once 
burned a Turk alive!” 

With all this, Malania Pavlovna 
was a very good woman, and easily 
satisfied. “She never worries or 
annoys you,” her maid-servant often 
told me. She was passionately fond 
of sweet things, and'there was an 
old woman whose especial charge it 
was to see that there was a constant 
supply of preserves, for which reason 
she was always called “Sweetmeat ;” 
and never less than ten times a day 
this woman would serve up on a china 
plate sugared bonbons wrapped in rose 
leaves, barberries mixed with honey, or 
sweet cakes dissolved in pine sherbet. 
Malania Pavlovna hated solitude, and 
was terribly nervous when alone ; and 
she therefore always tried to be sur- 
rounded by a number of her pensioners, 
whom she would pray and coax to tell 
her something, and to sit down, “if 
only to keep the chairs warm ;” and 
then they began chattering and chirp- 
ing like a brood of canaries. Like 
Alexis Sergeivitch she was religious, 
and was very fond of reading the 
prayers from the service book ; but as 
she confessed that she had never 
been properly taught to read them, a 
poor priest’s widow was kept in the 
house, who “ read with such taste, and 
could go on for a century without once 
yawning!” And in truth, the widow 
possessed the rare faculty of reading 
wny number of prayers without the 
slightest hesitation, or ever seeming 
to want to take breath, whilst good 
Malania Pavlovna listened with a 
pious expression that showed how 
deeply she was touched. There was 
another widow in her service, whose 
duty it was to relate skazkie (popular 
tales), to her of a night; “only old 
ones, I pray you,” begged Malania 
Pavlovna, “for those I know; as to 
the modern ones, they are made up, 
and are mere inventions.” Malania 
Pavlovna was extremely frivolous, and 
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like most empty-headed persons was 
also very suspicious, and from time to 
time became possessed with the most 
extravagant fancies. For example, 
she never made any open complaint 
against the dwarf, but was at one 
time haunted with fear lest in an 
unexpected moment he should seize 
her and cry out: “Do you know who 
I am, and that I ama prince by birth?” 
after which, she felt sure, he would 
burn the house down. She was, like 
her husband, very generous by na- 
ture, but never helped her dependants 
or the poor with money—*“ she did not 
wish to dirty her hands”—but gave 
them handkerchiefs, earrings, dresses, 
or ribbons ; or sent them a piece of pie 
or roast meat from the table, and 
sometimes a glass of wine. On holi- 
days she liked to give a treat to the 
village women, after having made 
them dance before the house, whilst she 
beat time with her foot, and put her- 
self into a series of the most bewitch- 
ing attitudes. 

Alexis Sergeivitch knew very well 
that his wife was stupid, but from the 
very first year of his marriage had 
taught himself to behave towards her 
as if she were the wittiest of women, 
and as though he feared her sharp 
tongue. Whenever she began to tattle 
too much, he would hold up his little 
finger in a threatening manner, and 
say: “ Whata tongue! what a tongue! 
you will suffer for it in the next world ! 
they will pierce it through and through 
with a red-hot needle!” And Malania 
Pavlovna was not offended by these 
words, on the contrary she was flattered 
by them, and would shake her head in 
a deprecating way, as much as to say, 
“ After all, it is not my fault that I 
was born a wit.” 

Malania Pavlovna worshipped her 
husband, and all her life proved her- 
self to be an exemplary faithful wife. 
But in her earlier days she had 
“a tender attachment” for a young 
nephew, a hussar, whom she always 
declared to have been killed in a duel, 
of which she was the innocent cause ; 
though according to a more trust- 
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worthy account, he got his death 
in a rather disgraceful tavern quarrel 
with omfe of his fellow officers. To 
the last she kept in a secret drawer 
a watercolour portrait of this inte- 
resting object. And whenever the 
name of Kapietonousk was mentioned, 
she took care to blush deeply; and 
then Alexis Sergeivitch, holding up his 
finger by way of warning, would deliver 
himself of the wise maxim, “ Never 
trust your horse loose in the field, or 
your wife in the house. Don’t talk to 
me of Kapietonousk, he was a regular 
Cupid.” Then Malania Pavlovna would 
put on an agitated air, and exclaim: 
“ Really, Alexis, are you not ashamed 
of yourself? Just because when you 
were young you yourself were a regular 
Don Juan, you imagine—” “ Well, 
enough, enough,” interrupted Alexis 
with a smile; “white is your dress, 
but still whiter is yoursoul!” “That 
indeed you may say with truth ; whiter, 
far whiter.” “Heavens, what a 
tongue! word of honour, what a 
tongue !”—and Alexis would end by 
softly stroking his wife’s hand. 

To attribute “opinions” to Malania 
Pavlovna would if possible be still 
more ill-placed than to employ such a 
term in connection with Alexis Sergei- 
vitch ; but I once happened to witness 
a strange revelation of hidden feeling 
in my aunt. I had accidentally men- 
tioned in the course of conversation 
the name of the celebrated Schesch- 
kovski, when she immediately became 
deadly pale, with an agitation which not 
all her paint and powder could conceal, 
and in an accent of real, unassumed 
horror, the more remarkable because 
she generally spoke in an affected, 
half-simpering, half-lisping tone—ex- 
claimed : “ How dare you speak of him, 
and in the night too? I pray you, never, 
never, mention his name.” I have 
often wondered what meaning the 
name of Scheschkovski could have for 
so harmless and inoffensive a creature, 
who, I suppose, had never been guilty 
in thought or deed of anything that 
could compromise her. These signs of 
fear, inspired by the sudden recollec- 
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tion of occurrences of some fifty years 
before, not unnaturally suggested 
suspicions of a somewhat unpleasant 
character. 

The events of 1848 would seem 
to have exercised a fatal influence on 
Alexis Sergeivitch, and it was in that 
year that the good old man, then 
eighty-eight, died. There was some- 
thing strange in the manner of his 
death. He appeared to be in his 
usual health, though his age had for 
some time kept him prisoner to his easy- 
chair, when one morning he suddenly 
called his wife. ‘‘ Malania, come 
here!” ‘“ What is it, Alexis?” 
* Nothing, except that my time has 
come, and I am dying.” “God for- 
bid, Alexis ; whatever makes you think 
sot” “IT know that it must be so. 
First of all, each of us should know 
what is expected of him ; and then I 
happened just now to look down at 
my legs, and they are no longer mine ; 
at my hands, and they too are an- 
other’s. My whole body is no more 
the same, and I feel that I am putting 
on a new shape. So make haste and 
send for the priest; but first get me 
to our little bed, from which I shall 
never rise again.” Malania Pavlovna, 
scarcely knowing what she did, con- 
ducted the old man to his bed, sent for 
the priest, and sat down by his side. 
Alexis Sergeivitch made his last con- 
fession, took the Sacrament, called 
in his poor friends and dependants 
to take farewell of them, and then 
seemed to fall asleep. Suddenly the 
wife started up and cried out : “ Alexis, 
don’t frighten me! Don’t shut your 
eyes! Areyouinpain?” The oldman 
quietly looked up. ‘“ No, I am in no 
pain; but let me breathe; I can’t 
breathe.” And for a few minutes all 
was still. ‘“ Malania,” he at length 
murmured, “life is over; but do you 
remember our wedding-day, and what 
a handsome pair we were?” “ Alexis, 
my beauty, food of my eyes!” cried 
the poor wife. And again the old 
man was silent. ‘“ Malania, shall we 
meet once more in the world to come?” 
“T will pray to God that we may meet 
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again.” And the old woman burst 
into tears. “No, no, do not weep, 
you little silly ; God will give us back 
our youth, and once again we shall be 
the pair we were in days gone by.” 
“ We will, Alexis—we will!” ‘“‘ With 
God all is possible,” whispered Alexis 
Sergeivitch, “He is all-powerful. 
Why, he created you, the wisest of 
women! There, there—I was only 
joking; give me your hand.” And 
the wife and husband each fondly 
kissed the clasped hands. After that, 
Alexis Sergeivitch grew quieter, and 
then began to wander. Malania Pav- 
lovna sat watching him, one hand still 
clasped in his, whilst with the other 
she from time to time silently wiped 
away the tears that filled her 
eyes. Two hours passed. “Has he 
fallen asleep?” whispered the old 
woman who read the prayers so 
wonderfully well, as she came from 
behind Irinarch, who was standing 
near the door motionless as a post, 
watching his dying master. “He is 
asleep,” answered Malania Pavlovna 
also in a whisper. But suddenly 
Alexis Sergeivitch opened his eyes. 
“Malania, my faithful friend,” he 
muttered in a broken voice ; “ my own 
true wife, God’s blessing be with thee 
for all thy true love. I would—but 
I cannot raise myself—lift me up a 
little—that I may sign thee with the 
cross.” Malania leaned over him ; 
but the raised hand fell back idly on 
the quilt, and in a few moments 
Alexis Sergeivitch had ceased to 
breathe. 

His daughters came with their hus- 
bands to the funeral ; neither the 
one nor the other had any children. 
Though he did not once mention their 
names on his deathbed, they were not 
forgotten in his will. ‘ My heart has 
grown cold towards them,” he once 
said to me. Knowing, as I did, how 
kind and gentle he was by nature, I 
was surprised to hear him speak thus 
of his own daughters. But no one 
has a right to make himself judge 
between a father and his children. 
“ A little chink in the ground may in 
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the course of time become a huge 
ravine,” Alexis Sergeivitch said to 
me on another occasion; “a wound 
a yard long may heal, but cut out 
only a finger nail, and it will never 
grow again.” I have been told that 
the daughters were ashamed of their 
old-fashioned parents. 

A month had not passed when 
Malania Pavlovna also died. From 
the day of her husband’s death she 
took to her bed, was scarcely ever to 
be seen, and no longer cared how she 
was dressed. But she was buried in 
the blue satin jacket, and with Orloff’s 
miniature—only without the diamonds. 
These her daughters carried off under 
the pretext that such diamonds were 
only fit to ornament the picture of 
their saint ; but, in reality, to em- 
ploy them for the adornment of their 
own persons, 

In such a livelymanner do the figures 
of my dear old friends rise up before 
me, and my recollections of them are 
as fresh as if they had died but yes- 
terday. Nevertheless, during the last 
visit I ever paid them—I was then a 
student—an incident occurred which 
somewhat disturbed the impression I 
had hitherto formed of the patriarchal 
life led by the Teleguins. 

Among the out-door servants was a 
certain Ivan, the coachman, or coach- 
boy, as he was called, in consequence 
of his little stature, which was out of 
all proportion with his years. He 
was the veriest mite of a man, ex- 
tremely nimble in his movements, 
with a pug nose, curly hair, a face 
perpetually on the grin, and eyes like 
a mouse. He was a rare buffoon, and 
lover of practical jokes ; and his tricks 
and drolleries were infinite. He 
understood how to let off fireworks, 
could fly kites, and was a good hand 
at any game ; could ride standing at 
full gallop, could leap higher than 
any one else at “giant’s stride,” 
and was quite a master at making 
the queerest of shadows on the wall. 
No one could amuse children better 
than he, and Ivan was perfectly happy 
if he was only allowed to spend an 
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entire day playing with them. When 
he laughed, the whole house shook, 
and he was always ready with a joke 
and an answer. There was no being 
angry with him, and you were obliged 
to langh even whilst scolding him. 
It was a treat to see Ivan dance— 
particularly the “fish-dance.” The 
music would strike up, and then the 
fellow darted out into the middle of 
the group and began turning, twisting, 
leaping, stamping with his feet, crawl- 
ing on the floor, and going through 
all the antics of a fish that had been 
caught and thrown on the dry ground ; 
and performed such contortions, clasp- 
ing his neck with his heels, jumping 
here, springing there, that the very 
ground seemed to tremble under him. 
Many a time Alexis Sergeivitch, though, 
as I have already said, very fond of 
the choral dances, has interrupted the 
dancers, and cried out: “Come here, 
Ivan, my little coach-boy ; give us the 
fish-dance, and look sharp!” And 
then a minute later you heard him 
exclaiming: “Ah, that’s it; well 
done, well done !”’ 

It was, then, during my last visit 
that this same Ivan came one morn- 
ing into my room, and without saying 
a word fell down on his knees before 
me. “Ivan! what’s the matter?” 
“Save me, sir!” “How? What 
has happened?” And thereupon Ivan 
related to me all his troubles. 

About twenty years before he had 
been exchanged from the service of a 
certain Suchinski on to the estate of 
the Teleguins ; but simply exchanged, 
without going through any legal 
formality or being supplied with the 
necessary papers. The man in whose 
place he had been taken died, and 
his old masters had quite forgotten 
Ivan, so that he remained with 
Alexis Sergeivitch, as if he had been 
born a serf in the family. In the 
course of time his former masters died 
also, and the estate passed into fresh 
hands; and the new proprietor, who 
was generally reported to be cruel 
and brutal, informed the authorities 
that one of his serfs had been taken 


into the service of Alexis Sergeivitch 
without any legal sanction, demanded 
his immediate surrender, and in case 
of refusal threatened his detainer with 
a heavy fine and punishment. Nor 
was the threat by any means an idle 
one, since Suchinski was a very high- 
placed official, a privy counsellor by 
rank, with great influence through- 
out the district. Ivan in his fright 
appealed to Alexis Sergeivitch. The 
old man took pity on his favourite 
dancer, and made an offer to the 
privy counsellor to buy Ivan of him 
for a good round sum, but the pro- 
posal was contemptuously rejected ; 
and what made matters worse, he was 
a Little Russian—as pig-headed as the 
very devil. There was nothing to be 
done but to give up the poor serf. 
“T have lived here, made my home 
here, served here, eaten my daily 
bread here, and it is here I wish to 
die,’ Ivan cried to me; “am I a 
dog, to be dragged by a chain from 
one kennel to another. Save me, I 
implore you ; entreat your uncle never 
to give me up; donot forget how often 
I have amused you. And if I do go, 
the worse for us all: it can only end 
inerime!” “In crime! what do you 
mean, Ivan?” “Why, I shall kill 
him. I will go, and the first day I 
will say to him, let me return to my 
old master, sir; do not refuse me, or, 
if you do, take care: I will murder 
you!” 

If a chaffinch or a goldfinch had 
suddenly spoken, and threatened to 
swallow a large bird, I should not 
have been more astonished than I was 
to hear Ivan speak thus. Ivan, the 
dancer, buffoon, and jester, the be- 
loved of children, himself a child, this 
good-souled creature, to become a 
murderer! The idea was too ridicu- 
lous. Not for a moment did I believe 
him ; but what I could not understand 
was that he should even talk of such 
a thing. I had, however, a long 
conversation with Alexis Sergeivitch, 
and employed every form of entreaty 
that he would somehow or other 
arrange the affair. “My dear sir,” 
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the old man replied, ‘‘I should indeed 
be glad to do so, but it is impossible. 
I have already offered the pig-headed 
fellow a good price, three hundred 
roubles, on my word of honour, and 
he will not hear of it; so, what can I 
dot Of course it is illegal, and the 
exchange was made in the old-fashioned 
way, as between men of honour,and 
now it promises to end badly. You 
will see, the man will take Ivan from 
me by force—he is very powerful, the 
Governor-General often dines at his 
house—and he will send soldiers to ar- 
rest him. And I havea mortal fear of 
soldiers! The time was, I would 
never have given up Ivan, let him 
storm as loudly as he chose ; but now, 
only look at me, what a poor cripple 
Iam. How can I fight against a 
man like that?” And in truth, 
Alexis Sergeivitch had of late aged 
greatly: his eyes now wore a child- 
ish expression, and in place of the 
intelligent smile that once lit up his 
features, there played round his lips 
that mild unconscious simper which I 
have remarked that very old people 
will preserve even in their sleep. 

I communicated the result of our 
interview to Ivan, who heard me in 
silence with his head bent. ‘“ Well,” 
he at last exclaimed, “it is given to 
no one to escape his fate. But I 
shall keep my word ; there is only one 
thing to do; and I will give him a 
surprise. If you don’t mind, sir, give 
me a little money to buy some vodki.” 
I gave him some, and that day Ivan 
drank heavily ; but in the evening he 
favoured us with the “ fish-dance,” 
and danced so that the girls and 
women were in ecstasies. Never 
before had I seen him in such force. 

The next day I returned home, and 
three months later, when I was in 
St. Petersburg, I learned that Ivan 
had kept his vow. He was sent 
off to his new master, who at once 
called him into his study and informed 
him that he was to act as coachman, 
that three of his bay horses would be 
given into his charge, and that it 
would be the worse for him if he did 
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not look well after them, or in any 
way neglected his duties. “I am 
not a man to be joked with,” added 
he. Ivan listened to all his master 
had to say, and then throwing himself 
at his feet declared that, whatever his 
honour might wish, he never could be 
his serf. “ Let me go back, I beseech 
your honour; or if you like, send me 
to be a soldier; or before long evil 
will come upon you! ” 

His master flew into a furious pas- 
sion. “Oh, you are one of that sort, 
are you? How dare you talk to me 
in that way! First, please to know 
that I am not your honour, but your 
excellency ; and next, do not forget 
that you are long past the age for a 
soldier, even if they would take such 
a dwarf; and lastly, pray, what is 
it you threaten me with? Do you 
mean to burn my house down?” 
“No, your excellency, I shall never 
sét fire to your house.” ‘“ What then, 
are you going to murder me?” Ivan 
made no reply. “I will never be your 
serf,” he muttered at last. “I will 
just show you, whether you are my 
serf or not,” roared his master. And 
Ivan was severely punished ; but for 
all that, the three bay horses were 
put under his care, and he received 
the place of coachman. 

Ivan appeared to submit to his fate, 
and as he soon proved that he under- 
stood his business, he quickly won 
the favour of his master, the more so 
because in ‘general he was quiet and 
civil in his behaviour, while the horses 
entrusted to him were so well cared 
for that everybody declared it was a 
treat to look at them. His master 
evidently preferred driving out with 
Ivan to going with any of the other 
coachmen. Sometimes he would laugh, 
and say: “Well, Ivan, do you re- 
collect how badly we got on at our 
first meeting? but I fancy we have 
driven out the devil after all.” To 
these words Ivan never made any 
answer. But one day, just about 


Epiphany time, his master drove to 
town with Ivan as coachman, the 
bells jingling merrily from the necks 
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ofthe three bay horses. They were 
just beginning to mount a rather 
steep hill at foot-pace, when Ivan slid 
off the box and went behind the 
sledge, as if to pick up something 
he had let fall. It was a sharp 
frost, and his master sat huddled 
up in a thick fur, with a warm 
cap drawn close over his ears. Then 
Ivan took from under his long coat 
a hatchet which he carried in his 
belt, came close up behind his 
master, knocked off his cap, and with 
the words, “I warned you once, Peter 
Petrovitch, so you have only yourself 
to thank,” at one blow cut his head 
open. He then stopped the horses, 
replaced the cap carefully on the head 
of the dead man, and taking his place 


again on the box drove into town 
straight up to the police station. 

“T have brought you General 
Suchinsky’s dead body, it is I myself 
who killed him. I told him I 
would, and I have done it. So, 
take me.” 

He was arrested, brought to trial, 
and sentenced to the knout, and then 
sent for life to the mines in Siberia. 
And thus, Ivan, the gay, light-hearted 
dancer, disappeared for ever from the 
world of light. 

Yes, involuntarily, but ina different 
sense, we exclaim with Alexis Sergei- 
vitch: “The old times were good, 
but they are gone—and peace be 
with them !” 

C, E. TuRNER. 











